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Introduction 


T  n  writing  this  history  I  have  relied  principally  on  such  sources 
A  of  information  as  the  ancient  Irish  annals  and  genealogies,  the 
Irish  State  Papers,  ordnance  surveys,  historical  atlases,  census 
returns,  directories,  and  other  books  or  documents  of  an  official 
nature  and  contemporary,  so  far  as  possible,  with  the  events 
herein  related.  For  general  historical  references  and  for  interpre¬ 
tations  or  criticisms,  especially  with  respect  to  the  earlier  period, 
I  have  for  the  most  part  confined  myself  to  books  written  since 
the  revival  of  Gaelic  studies  in  Ireland.  With  a  few  distinguished 
exceptions  these  are  by  historians  of  the  present  century.  They 
will  be  found  included  in  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this 
volume  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  them  for  further  information 
about  some  of  the  main  events  of  Irish  history  that  I  have  intro¬ 
duced  as  a  background  to  my  story,  as  well  as  for  confirmation 
of  my  statements  about  ancient  Irish  laws  and  customs,  since  I 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  increase  the  size  of  this  book 
unduly  by  quoting  my  authorities  concerning  matters  that  are 
either  already  known  to  the  reader  or  can  be  easily  verified. 

I  am  under  especial  obligation  to  correspondents  in  Ireland, 
without  whose  assistance  this  account  of  the  Devlins  could  not 
have  been  written.  Mr.  Terence  Rafferty,  of  Clontarf  near  Dub¬ 
lin,  an  M.A.  of  the  National  University  of  Ireland,  is  a  student 
of  the  Irish  genealogies,  particularly  those  of  Duald  MacFirbis. 
He  has  very  kindly  made  translations  for  me  from  the  Irish  and 
has  also  furnished  me  with  much  indispensable  information  that 
has  been  incorporated  in  the  following  pages. 

Two  members  of  the  family  who  were  born  on  the  original 
territory  of  the  Devlins  have  contributed  facts  about  the  past 
and  present  fife  of  the  family  that  should  be  of  interest  to  its 
branches  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  These  are  Mr.  John  Devlin, 
of  Sessiagh,  Coagh,  Tyrone,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  County 
Tyrone  and  formerly  Rural  District  Councillor  for  Munterevlin 
Division  of  Cookstown  Rural  District,  and  his  son  Dr.  J.  G. 
Devlin,  a  physician,  now  a  resident  of  Smethwick  in  England. 
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In  his  office  of  Rural  Councillor  Mr.  Devlin  represented  the  tribal 
land  of  his  ancestors,  since  Munterevlin  is  a  corruption  and  con¬ 
traction  of  two  Irish  words  meaning  People  of  Devlin  or  Develin. 
My  obligations  to  both  father  and  son  are  evident  in  many  parts 
of  this  volume  and  the  latter  has  favored  me  by  contributing  an 
article  for  the  appendix  describing  life  and  conditions  in  the 
Devlin  country  at  the  present  day. 

Another  of  my  Irish  correspondents  is  Mr.  H.  L.  Glasgow  of 
Cookstown,  County  Tyrone,  editor  of  The  Mid-Ulster  Mail . 
Mr.  Glasgow,  who  is  both  an  antiquarian  and  a  journalist,  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  Devlin  country.  He  has  very  kindly  consented 
to  review  the  text  of  this  book,  to  which  he  has  contributed  much 
data  that  I  could  not  otherwise  have  obtained,  and  has  corrected 
numerous  errors. 

I  am  also  indebted  to  my  father  Mr.  John  F.  Develin,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Philadelphia  bar,  and  to  Miss  Hattie  Thompson,  of 
Davidson,  N.  C.,  for  information  concerning  Devlins  and  Deve- 
lins  in  the  United  States;  and  to  my  colleagues  at  Sweet  Briar 
College,  Dr.  Dora  Neill  Raymond  and  Mr.  Joseph  Dexter  Ben¬ 
nett,  for  valuable  assistance  in  reading  the  proofs  of  this  book. 

Thanks  are  likewise  due  to  the  staffs  of  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford,  the  British  Museum  Library,  London,  the  Congressional 
Library,  Washington,  and  the  Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  for 
help  rendered  and  facilities  accorded  in  the  execution  of  this  work. 
I  am  also  indebted  to  the  Library  of  University  College,  Dublin, 
since  it  was  from  a  study  of  the  manuscript  of  Duald  MacFirbis 
there  preserved,  that  Mr.  Rafferty  supplied  me  with  information 
about  the  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  Devlins. 

Duald  MacFirbis,  who  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  compiled 
in  nine  books  the  genealogies  of  the  principal  clans  of  Ireland, 
draws  a  distinction  between  genealogies,  which  relate  to  the  origin 
and  descent  of  tribes,  clans  and  septs,  and  pedigrees  that  deal 
with  the  descent  of  individuals.  This  study  could  be  classed  under 
the  former  heading,  my  purpose  being  to  give  an  account  of  the 
Devlins  as  an  entity.  Logically  such  a  story  might  very  well 
terminate  with  the  confiscation  of  their  land  at  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Ulster  Plantation  under  James  I,  as  since 
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then  they  have  had  no  common  life  nor  common  history.  For  the 
sake  of  continuity,  however,  I  have  given  some  examples  of  the 
subsequent  activities  of  individual  members  of  the  family.  Since 
my  investigations  for  this  purpose  have  been  of  a  random  nature 
it  is  probable  that  I  have  omitted  some  names  that  are  more 
noteworthy  than  others  that  have  been  included. 

For  want  of  a  better  designation,  since  the  clan  days  I  have 
referred  to  the  Devlins  as  a  family,  although  it  is  evident  that 
this  is  a  misnomer  as  applied  to  a  body  of  several  thousand  indi¬ 
viduals  living  in  diverse  parts  of  the  world.  Any  blood  relation¬ 
ship  between  their  component  divisions  must  now  be  extremely 
distant.  It  is  only  in  their  name  that  they  possess  the  reminder 
of  a  former  common  existence  and  a  common  descent.  On  the 
other  hand  tribe,  clan  or  sept,  connoting  as  such  words  do  con¬ 
nection  with  a  sort  of  political  organization  that  has  been  long 
extinct,  would  be  misleading. 

For  historical  and  phonetic  reasons  explained  in  an  appendix, 
as  well  as  to  make  a  more  decided  distinction  between  the  sept 
and  the  family  since  the  clan  days,  I  have  used  the  spelling  O’ 
Develin  for  the  sept  and  Devlin  for  the  family  in  later  times.  In 
the  case  of  individuals,  when  they  have  written  their  names  in 
English,  their  own  spelling  has  been  given. 

Since  it  has  been  my  purpose  to  make  this  story  readable,  such 
matters  have  been  relegated  to  the  appendix  as  interfere  too  much 
with  the  main  narrative  of  events.  For  the  same  reason  I  have 
selected  the  most  euphonious  anglicizations  of  Irish  personal  and 
clan  names  that  I  could  find,  and  have  used  Ulster,  Donegal, 
Tyrone,  etc.,  as  approximate  equivalents  for  ancient  topograph¬ 
ical  divisions.  I  am  conscious  that  some  of  these  substitutions 
are  inaccurate,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  I  am  not  writing 
primarily  for  scholars  but  for  a  limited  number  of  people  who 
may  have  a  curiosity  to  learn  something  about  their  family’s 
origin  and  the  life  of  their  ancestors.  The  average  reader  may  feel 
grateful  for  these  liberties  that  I  have  taken  because  otherwise 
many  names  might  prove  unpronounceable  for  those  not 
acquainted  with  the  rules  of  Irish  phonetics,  while  reference  to 
Irish  place  names  in  their  original  form  would  require  a  continual 
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consultation  of  historical  atlases.  The  expert,  on  the  other  hand, 
accustomed  to  the  license  used  by  translators  in  the  formation 
of  English  equivalents  and  acquainted  with  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  Irish  geographical  nomenclature  and  terri¬ 
torial  boundaries,  should  have  little  difficulty  in  identifying  my 
references. 

The  first  chapter  of  this  book  is  concerned  with  the  antecedents 
of  the  O’Develins  during  the  eight  hundred  years  that  their  life 
was  identified  with  the  general  history  of  the  Clan  Owen,  before 
their  name  appears  for  the  first  time  in  a  poem  that  dates  from 
the  middle  of  the  Thirteenth  Century.  This  poem,  called  The 
Lament  for  O'Neill ,  was  composed  by  MacNamee,  Chief  Heredi¬ 
tary  Bard  of  the  O’Neills.  It  records  the  death  and  noble  qualities 
of  Gofraidh  O’Develin,  Chief  of  his  sept,  and  other  members  of 
the  Clan  Owen  nobility,  who  were  slain  with  their  ruler,  Brian 
O’Neill,  King  of  Aileach,  at  the  Battle  of  Downpatrick  in  1260. 

So  far  as  it  relates  to  the  general  history  of  the  Clan  Owen  my 
story  is  solidly  grounded  in  historical  facts,  of  which  the  annals 
contain  perhaps  a  superabundance,  but  my  statements  concerning 
the  origin,  descent  and  life  of  the  O’Develins  during  the  earlier 
portion  of  their  existence  are  frankly  speculative  in  their  nature 
being  based  on  a  passage  in  the  Genealogies  of  Duald  MacFirbis 
that  gives  the  pedigree  of  Develin  through  eight  generations  to 
the  founder  of  the  clan.  According  to  the  judgment  of  Mr. 
Rafferty,  an  expert  in  such  matters,  and  also  in  accordance  with 
my  opinion,  this  Develin  is  the  eponymous  ancestor  of  the 
O’Develins.  Granted  that  this  pedigree  furnishes  the  clue  to  the 
origin  of  the  sept,  I  believe  that  certain  legitimate  deductions 
can  be  made  as  to  their  earlier  history  and  their  position  in  the 
clan,  derived  from  the  location  and  extent  of  their  territory,  their 
known  intimate  and  privileged  relations  with  the  ruling  family, 
the  O’Neills,  and  also  by  analogy  with  the  history  and  descent 
of  other  septs  of  the  Clan  Owen  in  their  vicinity  concerning  whom 
we  have  more  ample  data  on  which  to  rely.  My  own  conclusions 
appear  as  positive  statements  of  fact  in  the  main  body  of  the 
text,  but  several  conflicting  hypotheses  with  regard  to  the  origin 
of  the  O’Develins,  advanced  by  various  authorities,  are  discussed 
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at  considerable  length  in  the  appendix,  with  my  reasons  for  reject¬ 
ing  them. 

In  the  second  and  third  chapters  we  leave  the  realm  of  surmise 
and  conjecture.  After  the  Thirteenth  Century  we  hear  of  the 
O’Develins  from  time  to  time  in  the  annals.  At  the  time  of  the 
confiscations  they  are  described  as  the  owners  of  a  considerable 
tract  of  land  in  the  heart  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone’s  territory.  With 
the  loss  of  their  land  they,  in  company  with  other  septs  of  the 
Clan  Owen,  suffered  during  two  centuries  a  submergence  that 
can  be  compared  to  the  Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  People  of 
Israel.  During  this  period  most  of  the  Milesian  Irish,  whose 
excessive  pride  and  belligerent  disposition  had  perhaps  contrib¬ 
uted  more  than  anything  else  to  their  downfall,  were  reduced 
to  such  a  state  of  poverty  and  tribulation  that  even  the  memory 
of  the  wild  free  days  of  the  clans  was  almost  effaced.  Then  a 
gradual  rehabilitation  of  the  race,  and  with  it  the  family,  was 
effected  during  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Finally,  as  a  result  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Penal  Laws,  the  redistribution  of  land  in  Ireland 
and  the  establishment  of  Irish  autonomy,  the  opportunity  was 
offered,  as  well  for  those  of  the  family  who  had  remained  in  their 
native  country  as  for  those  who  had  sought  their  fortunes  in 
other  lands,  to  rise  to  any  positions  that  their  abilities  might 
permit  them  to  occupy.  At  the  present  day  a  Devlin  may  be  a 
ditch-digger  or  a  Member  of  Parliament,  a  pauper  or  a  millionaire. 
Whatever  they  are  or  wherever  they  may  be  I  hope  that  they  will 
obtain  as  much  entertainment  from  reading  this  story  as  I  have 
derived  from  its  composition. 

J.  C.  Develin 

Sweet  Briar  College,  Virginia 
April,  1938 


Chapter  I 

THE  ANTECEDENTS  OF  THE  SEPT 

Tn  comparison  with  many  Irish  surnames  that  of  Devlin  or 
A  Develin1  offers  little  difficulty  with  respect  to  its  origin.  I 
believe  that  the  evidence  presented  in  this  book  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  at  least  the  vast  majority  of  this  name,  in  what¬ 
ever  part  of  the  world  they  may  at  present  be  located,  can  trace 
their  ultimate  descent  from  that  People  of  Develin,  known  indi¬ 
vidually  as  O’Develin,  who  lived  under  the  rule  of  their  Chief, 
known  as  O’Develin  or  The  O’Develin,  on  land  situated  in  the 
extreme  northeastern  part  of  the  present  County  of  Tyrone 
bordering  on  Lough  Neagh  and  the  Ballinderry  River.  The 
O’Develins  claimed  a  common  descent  from  Develin  (in  Irish 
Dobhuilen,  i.e.,  “raging  valor”?),  an  Irish  noble  of  the  royal 
blood  of  Aileach  who  flourished  in  or  about  the  Eighth  Century 
A.D.  and  was  eighth  in  descent  from  Owen  the  founder  of  the 
clan.  Develin  was  a  scion  of  that  branch  of  the  Clan  Owen  known 
as  the  Sons  of  Erca  (Cenel  Mic  Erca),  because  of  their  descent 
from  Muirchertach  Mac  Erca,  grandson  of  Owen.2 

The  Clan  Owen  was  composed  of  a  group  of  related  septs  among 
which  the  O’Neills  were  the  most  important.  At  different  periods 
“O’Neill”  had  the  titles  of  High  King  of  Ireland,3  King  of  Aileach, 
King  of  Tyrone,  King  of  Ulster  and  later,  Prince  or  Earl  of  Tyrone. 
O’Develin  held  the  official  position  of  hereditary  Sword-bearer4 
to  O’Neill  and  the  O’Develins  formed  a  part  of  the  O’Neills’ 
cavalry  (eachraidh).  The  two  septs  were  also  united  by  ties  of 
kinship  and  fosterage. 

The  Clan  Owen,  with  the  Clan  Conall5  whose  chief  sept  was 
the  O’Donnells,  Princes  and  later  Earls  of  Tyrconnell,  formed  the 
northern  branch  of  the  Descendants  of  Niall,  whose  ancestor  was 
Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  High  King  of  Ireland  A.D.  379-405. 
The  Descendants  of  Niall  (Northern  and  Southern)  were  one  of 
the  tribes  included  in  that  larger  group  known  as  the  Progeny  of 
Conn  because  they  claimed  descent  from  Conn  of  the  Hundred 
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Battles,  a  famous  Irish  monarch  who  reigned  in  the  Second  Cen¬ 
tury  A.D.  and  was  a  contemporary  of  the  Antonine  Emperors  of 
Rome.  Conn  is  believed  by  most  modern  historians  to  have  been 
a  real  historical  character  who  was  the  Abraham  of  a  numerous 
and  powerful  race,  but  his  predecessors  in  the  genealogical  records 
are  of  doubtful  authenticity  and  eventually  become  purely  myth¬ 
ical,  culminating  in  Milesius,  a  legendary  Spanish  king,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  second  millenium  before  the  birth 
of  Christ. 

Milesian  has  often  been  used  as  a  synonym  for  native  or  indig¬ 
enous  as  applied  to  the  Irish  who  inhabited  the  island  prior  to 
the  Danish  and  Norman  invasions.  Although  the  O’Develins  were 
classed  as  Milesians  there  were  tribes  in  many  parts  of  Ireland 
that  claimed  a  different  origin.  Some  of  them,  like  the  Firbolgs, 
were  supposed  to  have  been  in  possession  of  the  country  before 
the  coming  of  the  Milesians  themselves.  Milesian,  however,  is 
a  convenient  adjective  to  employ  for  general  reference  to  members 
of  the  ancient  genealogical  and  clan  system,  since  Celtic  would  be 
too  general,  applying  equally  to  Ireland,  Scotland  or  Wales,  while 
indigenous  is  misleading  on  account  of  the  successive  waves  of 
invasion  that  reached  Ireland  from  European  countries  in  ancient 
times.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Milesian  has  no 
historical  significance  and  is  not  even  properly  descriptive  of 
many  clans  to  which  it  is  applied. 

It  is  not  my  intention  either  to  attempt  a  general  description 
of  the  Irish  genealogical  system  or  to  give  more  than  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  clan,  the  tribe  and  the  race  of  which 
the  O’Develins  were  a  small  component  part.  But  in  order  to 
write  the  history  of  the  sept  itself  it  is  necessary  to  say  something 
about  its  origin,  since  the  existence  of  a  group  of  individuals 
bearing  the  same  surname  and  occupying  a  particular  tract  of 
land  carried  with  it,  in  the  clan  days,  certain  implications  as  to 
their  descent,  their  land  having  been  acquired  not  by  purchase 
but  by  inheritance. 

Under  Brehon  Law  land  was  regarded  as  being  the  property  of 
the  “fine”  or  sept6  which  occupied  it  and  not  of  individuals  to 
dispose  of  as  they  might  choose.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
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land  of  a  sept  was  held  in  common  for  grazing  purposes  or  as  the 
appanage  of  the  ruling  Chief  or  King.  There  was  also  private  land 
but  this  could  not  be  alienated  by  sale  or  gift  at  the  will  of  the 
owner.  Land  descended  in  three  ways;  from  father  to  children; 
by  “gavelkind”  when  at  the  death  of  a  member  of  a  family  his 
land  was  divided  among  his  immediate  relatives  including  col¬ 
lateral  as  well  as  direct  heirs;  by  “heritage”  when  on  the  death  of 
a  Chief  or  King  his  “mensal”  land  went  to  his  successor  in  the 
chieftainship  or  kingship.7 

These  features  of  Irish  law  serve  to  explain  the  vital  interest 
taken  in  the  preservation  of  genealogies  among  the  clans.  There 
was  of  course  the  additional  motive  of  pride  in  the  antiquity  or 
distinction  of  their  lineage,  but  practical  considerations  were  the 
main  inducements  for  the  compilation  of  such  detailed  pedigrees 
and  for  the  employment  of  professional  genealogists  whose  busi¬ 
ness  it  was  to  see  that  they  were  kept  up  to  date.  This  profession 
was  generally  hereditary,  as  in  the  case  of  the  MacFirbis  family. 
Giolla  Iosa  MacFirbis  compiled  the  genealogies  in  The  Book  of 
Lecan  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  while  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  Duald  MacFirbis,  was  occupied  with  the  same  sort  of  work 
two  hundred  years  later.8 

The  claim  of  an  O’Develin  to  land  was  inherent  in  his  surname 
which  implied  a  common  descent,  with  the  Chief  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  sept,  from  Develin  a  scion  of  the  Clan  Owen  who  was 
probably  closely  enough  related  to  the  head  of  the  clan  to  have 
received  a  considerable  allotment  of  land  for  himself  and  his 
descendants.9  The  Clan  Owen,  as  a  body,  held  their  land  on 
account  of  their  descent  from  Owen,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine 
Hostages.  Owen,  however,  acquired  his  possessions  by  conquest 
and  not  by  inheritance.  Territory  taken  in  this  way  was  known 
as  “sword-land.”  It  was  about  A.D.  400  when  the  founder  of  the 
clan  established  himself  in  Ulster,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  an  account  of  some  previous  events  in  order  to  explain  his 
presence  in  that  province. 

According  to  Tighernach,  an  annalist  of  the  Eleventh  Century, 
who  is  regarded  as  a  reliable  and  critical  historian,  the  first  event 
in  Irish  history  that  can  be  considered  as  unquestionably  authen- 
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tic  was  the  Foundation  of  Emania  about  B.C.  300.  As  to  the 
genealogies,  however,  most  modern  historians  do  not  believe 
that  they  can  be  credited  as  records  of  literal  exactitude  much 
before  the  time  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles  (Second  Century 
A.D.)  although  they  extend  prior  to  that  period  not  only  to 
Milesius  but  even  to  Adam.10  These  stupendous  pedigrees  of  the 
Irish  kings  and  chiefs  were  the  work  of  those  professional  gene¬ 
alogists  of  whom  we  have  spoken.  We  can  imagine  that  they  must 
have  had  considerable  leisure  time  on  their  hands,  that  they  were 
in  the  pay  of  rulers  who  derived  great  satisfaction  from  lengthy 
and  glorious  pedigrees,  and  were  also  actuated  by  that  passion 
for  precision  and  uniformity  which  inspires  all  custodians  of 
records  and  particularly  those  of  the  genealogical  variety.  They 
frequently  held  meetings  that  constituted  a  sort  of  genealogical 
congress  and,  at  these  gatherings,  pedigrees  from  all  the  Irish 
clans  were  examined  and  compared.  It  was  possible  in  their  rec¬ 
ords  to  trace  septs  as  the  offshoots  of  clans  while  the  clans  had 
branched  off  from  tribes  and  the  latter  from  still  larger  divisions. 
What  a  pity  it  was  that,  in  the  same  way,  they  could  not  show 
that  all  of  the  ruling  clans  were  simply  offshoots  of  one  great 
race  and  that  this  race  had  a  common  ancestor  from  whom  all, 
or  at  any  rate  the  most  important,  could  trace  their  descent.  In 
this  case  the  wish  seems  to  have  been  father  to  the  thought,  so 
that  several  centuries  before  the  Norman  Invasion  the  genealo¬ 
gists  and  historians  had  fabricated  the  story  of  Milesius  and  his 
uncle  Ith,  the  respective  ancestors  of  the  Milesians  and  the  Ith- 
ians. 

The  three  sons  of  Milesius;  Hermon,  Heber  and  Ir,  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  come  to  Ireland  from  Spain  at  a  remote  date  and 
to  have  been  the  progenitors  of  the  three  great  races  of  the 
so-called  Milesian  system.  Strictly  speaking  an  Ithian  name,  like 
O'Driscoll,  is  not  Milesian  but  in  general  parlance,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  Milesian  name  is  one  that  is  native  Irish  being  neither  of 
Danish,  Norman,  Welsh,  Scotch,  English  nor  other  foreign 
extraction. 

Perhaps  “fabricate"  is  too  harsh  a  word  to  use  in  connection 
with  this  work  of  the  genealogists,  which  after  all  had  a  laudable 
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purpose,  the  stimulation  of  a  consciousness  of  racial  unity.  They 
very  probably  had  compilations  of  the  names  of  kings  to  work 
with  and  also  tales  of  migrations  in  the  “backward  and  abysm  of 
time”  that  were  the  faint  echoes  of  real  events.  These  they  may 
have  put  together  very  much  as  we  put  order  and  logic  in  the 
unconnected  vagaries  of  a  dream.  In  the  course  of  time  this  sys¬ 
tem  was  perfected  to  such  an  extent  that  its  mechanism  came  to 
resemble  that  of  the  fabled  bed  of  Procrustes.  The  zeal  of  the 
genealogists  for  inclusion  was  as  great  as  that  of  the  Brahmins 
in  India  for  exclusion,  but  in  spite  of  their  most  earnest  endeavors 
a  considerable  number  of  indigenous  Irish  clans  remained  outside 
the  system.  The  Ithians,  supposedly,  wTere  of  sufficient  importance 
to  entitle  them  to  a  Milesian  classification  but  they  seem  to  have 
been  a  particularly  unmanageable  fragment  of  exotic  substance 
so  that  the  only  way  in  which  the  genealogists  could  contrive  to 
include  them  in  their  scheme  was  through  the  uncle  of  the  founder 
of  the  race  and  they  had  to  go  back  more  than  a  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  Era  to  make  the  connection. 

Since  the  introduction  of  Christianity  had  led  to  a  study  of 
Biblical  pedigrees,  the  Irish  genealogists  put  a  final  crown  on 
their  system  by  extending  the  descent  of  Milesius  himself  to 
Adam.  So  we  find  an  author  of  the  last  century,  who  seems  to 
have  had  an  implicit  faith  in  the  authenticity  of  the  Milesian 
genealogies,  gravely  tracing  his  own  descent  through  one  hundred 
and  twenty  five  generations  of  kings,  princes  and  patriarchs  to 
the  father  of  mankind  himself!11 

Of  the  four  supposed  Milesian  races,  the  Heremonians  were  the 
most  numerous  and  powerful.  They  were  supreme  in  Connaught, 
Meath,  Leinster  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Ulster.  Their  gene¬ 
alogies  all  center  in  Hugony  the  Great,  a  Leinster  king  who  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  about  B.C.  250.  Through  one  of  Hugony’s 
sons,  Layra,  the  Leinster  Heremonians  were  reputed  to  have 
been  derived,  while  the  other  son,  Coffey,  was  the  ancestor  of 
Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles.  There  are  some  modern  historians 
who  believe  that  there  may  have  been  some  foundation  in  fact 
for  such  a  connection  between  the  Heremonians  of  Leinster  and 
the  Progeny  of  Conn. 
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The  Heberians  had  their  stronghold  in  Munster  and  were 
second  only  to  the  Heremonians  in  numbers  and  power.  It  was 
one  of  their  kings,  Brian  Boru,  that  finally  wrested  the  High 
Kingship  from  the  Progeny  of  Conn,  who  had  held  it  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  for  nearly  eight  hundred  years. 

The  Irians,  who  at  one  time  held  sway  over  the  north  and 
successfully  resisted  the  onslaught  of  the  other  “Four-fifths”  of 
Ireland,  as  related  in  the  epic  of  the  T&in,  were  driven  back  into 
eastern  Ulster  by  the  Three  Collas  in  the  Fourth  Century  A.D., 
where  they  occupied  territory  which  is  now  included  in  the  Coun¬ 
ties  of  Down  and  Antrim.  There  were  also  scattered  clans  of  the 
Irians  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  They  are  thought  by  some  author¬ 
ities  to  have  been  of  Pictish  origin  and  the  dominant  race  before 
the  coming  of  the  Gael.  The  last  and  least  important  of  the  ancient 
races  were  the  Ithians,  who  were  confined  to  a  small  portion  of 
southern  Munster. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  writing  the  history  of  one  of  the  minor 
Milesian  septs,  to  examine  the  evidence  for  the  authenticity  of 
the  genealogies  that  establish  the  common  descent  of  the  tribes 
that  were  included  among  the  Progeny  of  Conn,  nor  of  those 
clans  that  made  up  the  Descendants  of  Niall.  In  the  biblio¬ 
graphy  attached  to  this  volume  will  be  found  the  works  of  modern 
Irish  historians  that  deal  with  this  subject.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  if  no  common  ancestors  of  these  tribes  were  known  it  would 
be  necessary  to  assume  their  existence  in  order  to  explain  such 
relations  between  their  descendants  as  those  arising  from  the 
proportionate  payments  of  the  Borumha  Tribute  to  tribes  included 
in  the  Progeny  of  Conn  (i.e.  the  Descendants  of  Niall  in  Meath 
and  Ulster,  descendants  of  Mall's  brothers  in  Connaught,  and 
the  Clan  Colla) ;  the  alternating  succession  to  the  High  Kingship 
for  more  than  five  hundred  years  among  the  Descendants  of  Niall 
(Northern  and  Southern)  and  the  latent  claims  of  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  Mali's  brothers  to  this  honor,  which  finally  triumphed  in 
the  person  of  a  Connaught  king,  Turloch  O'Connor,  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-one  years  after  the  death  of  Niall  of  the  Hostages.12 

If  the  genealogies  from  the  time  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred 
Battles  are  believed  to  be  substantially  correct  they  have,  never- 
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theless,  been  subject  to  such  interpolations13  as  those  that  were 
made  in  the  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey  to  supply  an  ancestor  of  Nor¬ 
man  blood  for  the  parvenus  of  mediaeval  England.  When  these 
interpolations  occur  in  the  Milesian  genealogies  they  have  usually 
been  made  for  the  benefit  of  Scotch  families,  since  their  inclusion 
did  not  appear  unreasonable  to  the  Irish  on  account  of  the  large 
number  of  genuine  Milesian  septs  that  had  settled  in  that  country. 
In  any  case  O’Develin  can  be  nothing  but  Milesian  if  there  is 
any  truth  in  O’Hart’s  statement  that  there  is  no  instance  on 
record  of  a  foreign  family  assuming  the  prefix  O’,  although  the 
assumption  of  Mac  was  common  enough.14 

Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  and  his  successors  for  four  gen¬ 
erations,  reigned  as  kings  at  Tara  in  Meath,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  recent  acquisition  since  the  homeland  of  their  dynasty 
was  in  Connaught.  It  was  in  the  fifth  generation  that  some  of 
Conn’s  descendants  established  the  Clan  Colla  in  Ulster  and  not 
until  seventy  years  after  this  event  that  the  second  branch  of 
Conn’s  progeny,  represented  by  the  Clan  Owen  and  the  Clan 
Conall,  invaded  that  province.15  Carbery  the  Liffey-lover,16 
Conn’s  great-grandson,  was  the  common  ancestor  of  these  kin¬ 
dred  tribes.  Starting  with  the  period  of  his  reign,  I  shall  tell  the 
story  of  their  foundation.  Although  assuming  the  truth  of  the 
broad  outlines  of  these  migrations  to  the  north,  no  guarantee  can 
be  given  as  to  even  the  approximate  exactitude  of  the  details  as 
here  related.  The  story  is  rather  of  interest  for  the  picture  that  it 
gives  of  early  Irish  life  and  for  the  insight  that  it  affords  into  the 
customs  and  superstitions  of  that  age  than  for  any  claims  that 
it  may  have  to  literal  truth.  This  period  of  Irish  history  remains 
in  a  sort  of  twilight.  That  we  are  dealing  with  historical  characters 
the  general  agreement  of  the  annalists  attests  and,  in  fact,  such 
discrepancies  as  occur  in  their  relations  of  events  would  tend  to 
show  that  they  had  derived  their  information  from  independent 
sources.  The  genealogies  dating  from  this  time  are  believed  to  be 
authentic  because,  for  practical  purposes  connected  with  the 
payments  of  tribute  and  the  ownership  of  land,  they  were  period¬ 
ically  scrutinized  and  verified  by  experts,  but  no  such  check  was 
imposed  on  the  stories  that  might  be  told  about  the  kings  and 
princes  of  that  era. 
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Our  story  starts  in  pagan  times.  In  The  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters ,  for  the  year  A.D.  276,  the  ninth  of  the  reign  of  Carbery 
the  Liffey-lover,  the  only  event  that  is  recorded  is  the  killing  of 
Angus  of  the  Dread  Spear  by  the  two  sons  of  the  High  King; 
Fiachra  and  Eochaidh  (pronounced  Yohee).  In  The  Annals  of 
Clonmacnoise  it  is  stated  that  this  was  an  act  of  revenge  on  this 
“valiant  champion,  nephew  of  the  King  of  Leinster’ 7  for  “killing 
2  base  sonns  of  K.  Cormack  and  puting  his  eye  out.”  (The  spelling 
is  that  of  the  Annals,  as  given  in  MacGeoghan’s  translation  of 
1627.)  The  king  that  is  spoken  of  was  Cormac  Mac  Art,  father  of 
Carbery  the  Liffey-lover,  who  resigned  the  throne  to  his  son  after 
losing  his  eye,  because  the  ancient  Irish  custom  did  not  permit  a 
monarch  with  such  a  blemish  to  reign,  probably  on  account  of 
some  religious  taboo.  Cormac  Mac  Art  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  enlightened  kings  that  ever  reigned  in 
Tara,  but  he  seems  to  have  furnished  his  descendants  with  an 
abundance  of  work  to  avenge  the  injuries  inflicted  on  him.  As 
we  shall  see  later  some  of  the  results  of  this  vengeance  were 
extremely  profitable  in  themselves,  altogether  apart  from  the 
satisfaction  derived  by  members  of  his  race  from  the  vindication 
of  their  ancestor’s  honor. 

The  princes  who  avenged  their  grandfather’s  injury  were  the 
respective  progenitors  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Progeny  of 
Conn  in  Ulster.  From  Fiachra  were  descended  Niall  of  the  Nine 
Hostages,  Owen,  who  founded  the  Clan  Owen,  and  eventually 
the  O’Neills  and  the  O’Develins.  Eochaidh  was  the  ancestor  of 
the  Clan  Colla  which  included  the  Maguires,  of  whom  we  shall 
hear  more  in  the  course  of  this  history. 

Eochaidh  is  said  by  some  of  the  annalists  to  have  been  the 
elder  son  of  Carbery  the  Liffey-lover,  although  this  is  questioned 
by  others.  However  this  may  have  been  it  was  his  brother  Fiachra 
who  was  elected  High  King  of  Ireland  while,  as  The  ■  Book  of 
Leinster  says;  “Eochaidh  received  no  portion  of  Ireland  for 
himself.”  Even  if  Fiachra  was  the  younger  brother  he  might  very 
well  have  been  chosen  king  in  preference  to  Eochaidh  since  kings 
were  elected  in  Ireland,  according  to  the  Laws  of  Heritage,  from 
among  the  close  relatives  of  a  deceased  monarch,  collateral  as 
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well  as  direct.17  The  Law  of  Primogeniture  was  unknown  in  Ire¬ 
land  before  it  was  introduced  by  the  Normans  in  the  Twelfth 
Century.  The  Irish  system  may  have  had  a  tendency  to  advance 
the  most  capable  member  of  a  family  to  the  throne,  but  it  had 
the  disadvantage  of  producing  endless  wars  of  succession.  Ancient 
Irish  history  is  full  of  the  rebellions  of  ambitious  “rigdomnas,” 
a  title  applied  to  those  within  the  required  degrees  of  consan¬ 
guinity. 

As  so  often  happened  in  those  days  Eochaidh’s  sons,  known  as 
the  Three  Collas,  rebelled  against  their  uncle  the  High  King.  In 
the  Life  of  St.  Molasius  it  is  said  that  the  Collas  were  in  command 
of  a  portion  of  Fiachra’s  troops  when  they  received  word  that 
their  cousin  Muireadach,  the  High  King’s  son,  was  returning 
from  a  victorious  campaign  with  the  “pledges”  of  the  King  of 
Munster.  They  said  to  each  other;  “What  shall  we  do?  Fiachra 
has  the  kingdom  actually  and  the  general  say  ’tis  his  son  shall  be 
king  after  him.  Here  is  the  best  of  our  play.  Before  Muireadach 
arrives  let  us  give  this  old  king  battle.” 

It  is  recorded  in  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  that,  before 
the  battle  in  which  he  lost  his  life,  Fiachra  was  told  by  a  druid 
that  he  had  one  of  two  choices,  either  to  win  the  battle,  in  which 
case  he  would  retain  the  monarchy  for  his  own  lifetime,  but  the 
heirs  of  the  Collas  would  hold  it  in  future  ages,  or  to  lose  the 
battle  and  his  life  and  secure  the  High  Kingship  for  his  descend¬ 
ants.  Fiachra  is  said  to  have  chosen  death  for  himself  and  the 
monarchy  for  his  posterity  so  he  “cast  himself  into  the  thickest 
of  the  fight  and  found  the  death  he  desired.”18  This  story  may 
very  well  have  originated  long  after  the  event,  but  it  is  a  fact 
that,  while  the  Clan  Colla  remained  Provincial  Kings  in  Ulster, 
the  High  Kingship  was  retained  by  the  progeny  of  Fiachra  for 
nearly  nine  hundred  years  and  it  was  one  of  his  descendants,  Rory 
O’Connor,  who  was  the  High  King  of  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Invasion  in  the  Twelfth  Century.  Even  as  late  as  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries  the  last  great  native  leaders ; 
Shane  O’Neill,  Hugh  O’Neill  (Earl  of  Tyrone),  Red  Hugh 
O’Donnell,  Rory  O’Donnell  (Earl  of  Tyrconnell),  Sir  Phelim 
O’Neill  and  Owen  Roe  O’Neill,  were  members  of  Fiachra’s  race. 
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After  their  uncle’s  death  the  eldest  of  the  Collas  seized  the 
throne  but  only  reigned  four  years  when  he  was  dethroned  by 
Muireadach,  Fiachra’s  son,  and  with  his  brothers  and  their 
followers  driven  into  exile.  The  Three  Collas  took  refuge  in  Scot¬ 
land,  of  which  country  their  mother  was  a  native.  The  story  tells 
of  the  belief  of  the  Collas  that  they  had  incurred  a  curse  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  posterity  as  a  result  of  the  death  of  their  uncle 
and  that  the  only  way  to  remove  this  curse  would  be  by  con¬ 
triving  to  have  themselves  killed  by  their  cousin  the  High  King, 
in  which  case  the  monarchy  would  again  revert  to  the  succession 
of  their  children.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  this  tale,  the 
sentiments  that  it  expresses  are  characteristic  of  the  ancient  Irish 
system  of  “geasas”  or  taboos,  in  pagan  times.  The  murder  of  a 
close  relative  was  a  “finghal”  and  entailed  a  malediction  produc¬ 
ing  disaster  for  the  murderer  and  his  family. 

The  Three  Collas  decided  to  return  to  Ireland  and  appeared  at 
their  cousin’s  court  where,  in  spite  of  their  rebellion,  the  death  of 
their  uncle  and  their  efforts  to  goad  their  cousin  into  avenging 
his  father’s  death  on  them,  they  were  well  treated  and  given 
positions  of  honor.  After  remaining  some  time  at  the  court  of  the 
High  King  the  Collas  finally  told  their  cousin  that,  although  they 
were  at  peace  with  him,  after  their  death  their  children  would 
probably  be  involved  with  his  in  wars  over  the  succession  to  the 
throne.  They  therefore  proposed  that,  with  his  assistance,  they 
should  gain  a  “sword-land”  for  themselves.  The  High  King 
approved  of  this  project  and  it  was  decided  to  attack  the  Irian 
King  of  Emania  in  Ulster,  because  there  had  been  bad  blood 
between  the  Progeny  of  Conn  and  the  Irians  ever  since  the  time 
of  the  Collas’  great-grandfather,  Cormac  Mac  Art,  to  whom  the 
Irians  had  offered  the  unforgivable  affront  of  setting  fire  to  his 
beard  while  he  sat  as  a  guest  at  their  table.  Cormac’s  descendants 
had  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven  this  insult  so  the  Three  Collas, 
assisted  by  their  cousin,  attacked  the  Irian  king,  killed  him  in 
battle,  burned  the  famous  Palace  of  Emania,  headquarters  of  the 
warriors  of  the  Red  Branch,  and  having  driven  the  Irians  back 
into  eastern  Ulster  established  their  capital  at  Armagh.  This  was 
in  the  year  A.D.  331,  at  which  time  Constantine  the  Great  was 
Roman  Emperor. 
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Although  the  descendants  of  Eochaidh  and  Fiachra,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  O’Develins  and  the  Maguires,  engaged  in  intermittent 
hostilities  during  many  centuries,  they  seem,  nevertheless,  to 
have  remained  conscious  of  their  remote  affinity  until  the  final 
extinction  of  the  clan  system.  They  often  combined  for  resistance 
to  outside  aggression  and,  as  will  be  seen  later,  septs  of  the  Clan 
Colla  are  found  in  permanent  alliance  with  those  of  the  Clan 
Owen  and  the  Clan  Conall.19 

For  nearly  seventy  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Clan 
Colla  in  Ulster,  the  descendants  of  Fiachra  continued  to  reign  as 
Kings  of  Tara,  in  Meath,  and  as  High  Kings  of  Ireland.  The  latter 
was  a  title  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Holy  Roman  Emperor 
in  that,  while  embodying  traditions  of  honor  and  formal  pre¬ 
cedence,  it  did  not  of  itself  imply  any  actual  jurisdiction  in  the 
territories  of  the  Provincial  Kings,  whom  we  frequently  find 
engaged  in  successful  warfare  with  their  titular  superior. 

The  great-grandson  of  Fiachra  was  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages 
(A.D.  379-405),  so  called  because  of  the  number  of  kingdoms  from 
which  he  exacted  these  securities  of  submission  and  good  conduct. 
Niall  extended  his  military  expeditions  to  Britain  where  he  fought 
against  the  Romans,  whose  empire  at  that  time  was  in  the  throes 
of  dissolution.  It  was  shortly  after  NialFs  death  that  the  Emperor 
Honorius,  hard  pressed  by  the  barbarians  on  his  frontiers,  was 
finally  compelled  (A.D.  411),  to  withdraw  his  legions  from  Britain 
and  leave  that  island  to  its  fate. 

Under  NialFs  strong  rule  the  Tara  dynasty  had  so  increased 
its  power  that  two  of  its  branches  -were  able  to  establish  them¬ 
selves  as  Provincial  Kings  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  NialFs  brothers,  Brian  and  Fiachra,  reigned  in  Con¬ 
naught  the  original  home  of  their  race,  and  his  sons,  Owen  and 
Conall,20  had  penetrated  into  northwestern  Ulster  where  they 
founded  the  Kingdom  of  Aileach  about  A.D.  400. 

The  annalists  do  not  give  the  same  detailed  or  romantic  account 
of  the  acquisition  of  this  “sword-land”  by  NialFs  sons  as  they 
do  concerning  the  Conquest  of  Emania  by  the  other  branch  of 
Conn’s  progeny.  Perhaps  the  reason  may  be  that  Emania  was  so 
famous  in  history  that  its  fall  was  a  dramatic  event  of  the  first 
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importance,  while  the  occupation  of  a  tract  of  land  so  remote 
from  the  centres  of  Irish  civilization  as  were  the  present  counties 
of  Donegal  and  Londonderry  in  those  days  was  not  calculated  to 
seize  the  imagination  to  anything  like  the  same  extent.  We  do 
not  even  know,  concerning  this  section,  whether  it  had  been 
formerly  a  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Emania  or  not.  It  was  easy  of 
access  by  the  coast  route  from  Connaught,  where  the  uncles  of 
the  conquerors  were  already  established,  and  had  probably  not 
yet  been  occupied  in  force  by  the  kindred  dynasty  of  the  Clan 
Colla,  whose  capital  was  at  Armagh  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  ruined  Emania. 

We  may  get  an  idea  of  what  such  an  invasion  as  that  of  Owen 
and  Conall  into  northern  Ulster  was  like  and  the  reasons  for 
making  it  from  an  account  of  a  nearly  contemporary  trek  made 
by  a  body  of  the  Clan  Colla  from  Ulster  into  Southern  Connaught. 
In  The  Life  of  St.  Grellari21  it  is  stated  that  the  leaders  of  this 
expedition  reasoned;  “Numerous  are  our  heroes  and  great  is  our 
population,  our  tribe  having  multiplied  and  we  cannot  find  room 
in  any  one  province  without  quarrelling  among  ourselves,  for 
nobles  cannot  well  bear  to  be  confined.  Let  us  see  which  province 
of  Banba  is  the  thinnest  of  population  and  in  which  most  Firbolgs 
remain  and  let  us  narrow  it  on  them.”  The  Firbolgs  not  being 
Milesians  were  regarded  as  fair  game  by  these  free-booters.  Having 
selected  what  is  now  the  County  of  Roscommon  as  their  goal 
“these  fine  hosts  suddenly  and  heroically  proceeded  in  well 
arranged  battalions  with  their  flocks  and  herds”  into  Connaught. 

In  like  manner  we  can  imagine  Owen  and  Connall  proceed¬ 
ing  with  their  warriors  and  accompanied  by  their  women,  driving 
before  them  great  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep.  Although  in 
the  passage  that  we  have  quoted  from  St.  Grellan  over-population 
is  spoken  of  in  Fifth  Century  Ireland,  this  is  a  relative  expression. 
During  the  last  century  the  ranchers  of  Texas  moved  their  herds 
of  cattle  up  into  the  Northwest  seeking  a  wider  range,  but  Texas 
at  that  time  was  assuredly  neither  overstocked  nor  over- 
populated.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  proposal  is  to  “narrow” 
the  territory  of  the  Firbolgs  but  not  to  drive  them  out,  much  less 
to  exterminate  them.  There  must  have  been  a  considerable  area 
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of  sparsely  populated  land  in  those  days  that  was  suitable  for 
grazing.  Wars  for  its  possession  probably  resembled  those  between 
the  “cattle  barons”  of  the  American  West  and  the  small  settlers 
who  had  been  on  the  open  range  before  the  advent  of  the  big 
ranchers.  There  is  a  map  of  the  Kingdom  of  Aileach  in  Eoin 
MacNeill’s  Celtic  Ireland  which  shows  that  the  Clan  Owen  and 
the  Clan  Conall  occupied  no  more  than  a  portion  of  this  kingdom 
even  as  late  as  900  A.D.,  five  hundred  years  after  the  conquest. 
Interspersed  among  their  own  divisions  were  tributary  clans  of  a 
different  origin,  who  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a  very  considerable 
autonomy  in  the  administration  of  their  own  affairs  within  their 
respective  territories.22 

Owen,  the  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  clan  that  bore  his  name, 
established  his  capital  at  Aileach  in  the  peninsula  of  Inishowen, 
where  its  ruins  can  still  be  seen  near  what  is  now  the  City  of 
Londonderry.  His  title,  King  of  Aileach,  was  undoubtedly  assumed 
because  of  the  prestige  attached  to  this  seat  of  northern  power,  a 
mighty  fortress  that  long  antedated  the  advent  of  Owen.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  The  Book  of  Rights,  the  King  of  Aileach  when  he  was  not 
High  King,  was  entitled  to  sit  by  the  side  of  the  “King  of  Eire  at 
banquet  and  at  fair  and  to  go  before  the  King  of  Eire  at  assemblies 
and  he  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the  King  of  Eire  fifty  swords, 
fifty  shields,  thirty  bondsmen,  fifty  dresses  and  fifty  steeds.” 

Aileach  still  ranks  as  one  of  the  principal  historical  monuments 
of  ancient  Ireland.  Its  central  enclosure  is  seventy-seven  feet  in 
diameter  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  uncemented  stones  with 
hidden  galleries  and  passages  to  secret  entrances.  The  whole  hill 
is  encompassed  by  circles  of  ramparts  with  broad  spaces  for  en¬ 
campments,  the  outermost  containing  five  and  a  half  acres.23  It 
was  at  Aileach  that  St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have  converted  Owen  to 
Christianity  during  his  missionary  journey  to  Ulster  in  A.D.  442. 
The  story  is  told  that  during  the  ceremony  of  conversion  the  saint 
inadvertently  pierced  Owen’s  foot  with  his  episcopal  crozier.24 

Owen  died  at  a  ripe  old  age  in  A.D.  465  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Muireadach.  The  latter  seems  to  have  been  little  more 
than  a  connecting  link  between  his  famous  father  and  his  still 
more  famous  son.  The  Annals  of  Ulster  speak  of  him  in  four  places 
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but  only  in  connection  with  the  pedigrees  of  his  descendants.  It 
was  the  son  of  Muireadach,  Muirchertach  Mac  Erca,  who  raised 
the  Kings  of  the  Clan  Owen  from  a  provincial  status  and  asserted 
their  right  to  the  High  Kingship  of  Ireland.  From  the  days  of 
Muirchertach  for  nearly  six  centuries,  until  the  extinction  of  the 
High  Kingship  itself  after  the  coming  of  the  Normans,  there  were 
High  Kings  of  the  blood  of  Owen. 

Some  authorities  claim  that  Muirchertach  took  his  name  Mac- 
Erca  (son  of  Erca)  from  his  mother,  a  Scotch  princess,  but  others 
believe  that  this  matronymic  was  adopted  because  he  claimed 
descent  from  the  Irish  goddess  Erca,  in  which  case  Muirchertach 
must  have  reverted  to  the  religion  of  his  forefathers  as  did  the 
Roman  Emperor  Julian  the  Apostate  after  the  conversion  of  his 
predecessor  Constantine  to  Christianity.  In  Ireland  during  pagan 
days  many  of  the  ruling  houses  were  supposed  to  have  been  of 
divine  origin,  as  was  the  case  also  with  some  Roman  patrician 
families  such  as  the  gens  of  Julius  Caesar  which  claimed  descent 
from  the  goddess  Venus.25 

It  was  from  Develin,  the  descendant  of  Muirchertach  Mac  Erca 
in  the  sixth  generation,  that  the  O’Develins  of  Tyrone  derived 
their  surname  and  descent.  They,  with  other  septs  such  as  the 
O’Neills,  constituted  that  branch  of  the  Clan  Owen  known  as  the 
Sons  of  Erca  (Cen£l  Mic  Erca).26  Muirchertach  is  such  an  impor¬ 
tant  figure  both  in  the  history  of  the  Clan  Owen  and  also  that  of 
the  O’Develins,  that  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  quoting  from 
an  Irish  historian  of  the  present  day,  distinguished  alike  by  her 
learning  and  charm  of  style,  who  gives  the  following  account  of 
Muirchertach’s  reign  and  its  significance  in  Irish  history.27 

The  Battle  of  Ocha  (A.D.  483), 28  a  “war”  begun  to  secure  a 
rfgdomna  from  falling  out  of  the  line  of  succession,  was  in  fact  a 
decisive  event  in  the  high-kingship  of  Ireland.  Muirchertach 
mac  Erca  of  the  northern  Uf  Neill,  king  of  Ailech,  did  not  belong 
to  the  same  derbfine29  as  the  reigning  monarch  Ailill  Molt  of 
the  Connacht  a. 30  He  was  rfgdomna  by  inheritance  from  his  great¬ 
grandfather  Niall,  but  neither  his  father  nor  his  grandfather  had 
held  the  high-kingship,  and  if  he  himself  failed  to  secure  it  all 
legal  claim  of  northern  Uf  Neill  must  end.  The  most  daring  and 
active  warrior  of  his  time,  Muirchertach  determined  beforejt 
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was  too  late  to  secure  the  succession  against  the  Connachta.  He 
made  alliance  with  one  of  his  own  derbfine,  Luguid,  son  of  Loe- 
guire  and  grandson  of  Niall,  leader  of  the  southern  Uf  Neill,  and 
other  chiefs.  They  threw  their  joint  forces  together  in  the  battle 
at  Ocha  near  the  great  fort  of  Tara,  where  Ailill  Molt  “the  high, 
terrible”  was  vanquished  and  slain.31 

From  the  day  when  Ailill  Molt  fell  the  primacy  among  Irish 
rulers  passed  to  the  immediate  “family”  of  Niall,  and  after  him 
no  king  of  the  Connachta  ruled  at  Tara  for  six  hundred  years. 
Lawful  succession  to  the  high-kingship  was  secured  to  the  direct 
posterity  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  whose  descendants  now 
united  to  form  a  separate  and  independent  dynasty  .  .  . 

The  famous  champion  Muirchertach  mac  Erca,  first  of  the 
northern  Uf  Neill  at  Tara,  was  probably  a  heathen  as  the  name 
would  show — dedicated  to  the  goddess  Erca.32  Ireland  already 
knew  the  fame  of  his  wars.  “War-rock  of  mastery — full  twenty 
battles  and  two  he  won  without  sorrow.”  Old  traditions  survive 
of  Muirchertach’s  thirty  years  of  kingship.  On  account  of  his 
stormy  life  he  was  said  to  have  had  for  his  paramour  Sfn  (tempest) 
who  at  last  set  fire  to  his  house.  He  was  drowned  in  wine,  and 
also  burned — perhaps  an  allegorical  way  of  recording  the  unheroic 
fact  that  his  banqueting  house  took  fire  in  the  midst  of  a  carouse, 
and  a  storm  made  it  impossible  to  quench  the  fire.  Another  tale 
attributes  his  end  to  the  vengeance  of  a  woman  of  the  ancient 
race  about  Tara  for  the  slaughter  of  her  family  by  Muirchertach 
at  the  battle  of  Ath-sige  on  the  Boyne.  There  by  the  river  she 
set  fire  to  his  house  of  Cleitech,  so  that  he,  casting  himself  from 
the  flames  into  a  vat  of  wine,  “was  killed  and  drowned  and 
burned  together”  on  that  night  of  Samain,  while  the  woman  sang 
of  her  triumph;  “I  am  Taetan,  the  woman  who  killed  the  chief  of 
Niall.”33 


After  the  death  of  Muirchertach  his  two  sons,  Domnall  Ilcheal- 
gaigh  or  Domnall  of  the  Many  Mischiefs34  and  Fergus  were 
elected  to  the  Highkingship  and  reigned  jointly  from  A.D.  565. 
Domnall  was  almost  as  famous  a  warrior  as  his  father.  The  Annals 
of  Ulster  record  the  names  of  six  battles  in  which  he  was  victor¬ 
ious,  the  most  notable  being  that  of  Gabair-Liphe,  in  which  he 
and  his  brother  defeated  the  Leinstermen.  Both  brothers  are 
said  to  have  died  of  the  plague  on  the  same  day. 

Of  Eochaidh,  son  of  Domnall  of  the  Many  Mischiefs,  little  is 
known.  In  The  Annals  of  Ulster  for  the  year  571,  there  is  the 
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following  entry:  “the  assassination  of  two  grandsons  of  Muirea- 
dach  viz; — Baetan  son  of  Muirchertach  and  Eochaidh  son  of 
Domnall  (i.e.  son  of  Muirchertach  Mac  Erca)  in  the  third  year 
of  their  reign.”  These  joint  reigns  were  established  as  a  compro¬ 
mise  solution  of  rival  claims  to  the  throne. 

In  that  portion  of  his  genealogies  devoted  to  the  Clan  Owen, 
Duald  MacFirbis  records  the  descent  of  Develin,  the  eponymous 
ancestor  of  the  O’Develins,  from  Domnall  Ilchealgaigh.  The  reason 
for  carrying  the  pedigree  to  Domnall  and  not  to  his  son  Eochaidh, 
who  was  also  High  King,  or  to  his  still  more  famous  father  Muir¬ 
chertach,  is  evidently  because  Domnall  was  the  common  ancestor 
of  the  O’Neills,  the  royal  family,  and  other  septs  that  called  them¬ 
selves  Sons  of  Erca.  The  O’Neills  were  descended  from  Aodh,  a 
brother  of  the  High  King  Eochaidh,  and  in  his  turn  High  King 
also.35 

MacFirbis  states  that  Domnall  of  the  Many  Mischiefs  was  the 
father  of  Eochaidh  who  was  the  father  of  Ceallach  (Kelly),  the 
father  of  Sechnasach  (Shaughnessy),  the  father  of  Donnghaile 
(Donnelly),  the  father  of  Dobhuilen  or  Daibhilen  (Develin).  From 
Develin  MacFirbis  continues  the  pedigree  through  an  additional 
five  generations,  stating  that  Develin  was  the  father  of  Ceal- 
lachan  (Callahan),  the  father  of  Donnghaile  (Donnelly),  the 
father  of  Eachasaien  (sic),  the  father  of  Lia,  the  father  of  Giolla.36 

If  an  allowance  is  made  for  three  generations  to  a  century,  from 
the  last  known  date  on  this  pedigree,  the  death  of  the  High  King 
Eochaidh  in  571,  Develin  would  appear  to  have  lived  in  the  first 
part  of  the  Eighth  Century  and  Giolla  perhaps  in  the  Tenth.  It 
was  not  until  some  three  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Develin, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Eleventh  Century,  that  surnames  were 
generally  adopted  in  Ireland.  These  were  formed  by  prefixing 
Mac,  meaning  son  of,  or  O(Ua),  meaning  grandson  or  descendant 
of,  to  the  name  of  an  ancestor  whom  the  family  wished  to  honor 
or  from  whom  they  derived  prestige.  Before  the  adoption  of  sur¬ 
names  the  individuals  in  a  clan  were  often  distinguished  by  nick¬ 
names  and  were  further  specified  by  a  brief  recital  of  their  pedi¬ 
grees  for  a  few  generations.  Even  after  the  use  of  surnames  had 
become  universal  we  find  the  pages  of  the  annals  full  of  such  desig- 
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nations  as  Eochaidh  the  Rough,  Muireadach  Red-neck,  Conan  the 
Swearer,  Rory  the  Swarthy,  etc.,  followed  by  genealogical  details. 
Before  the  period  when  surnames  were  assumed  divisions  of  clans 
were  known  collectively  by  the  names  of  subsidiary  ancestors 
such  as  the  Sons  of  Erca,  the  Descendants  of  Binney,  the  Des¬ 
cendants  of  Feradaig  and  other  branches  of  the  Clan  Owen.37 
According  to  O’Hart  sometimes  those  still  smaller  divisions  known 
as  People  (Muintir)  or  septs,  made  up  in  later  times  of  those 
employing  a  common  surname,  had  collective  designations  from 
the  name  of  an  ancestor  that  afterwards  furnished  them  with  a 
patronymic.38  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  People  of  Develin 
may  have  used  this  designation  as  a  group  before  they  were  gen¬ 
erally  known  individually  as  O’Develin. 

The  reigning  families  in  Ireland  seem  ordinarily  to  have  chosen 
for  their  patronymic  the  name  of  an  immediate  ancestor,  a  father 
or  a  grandfather,  but  minor  septs,  such  as  the  O’Develins,  appear 
frequently  to  have  gone  much  further  back  in  their  genealogical 
tables  for  a  suitable  ancestor  to  furnish  a  surname,  in  this  way 
accentuating  their  claims  to  kinship  with  the  royal  house. 
Examples  of  this  tendency  as  displayed  by  septs  of  the  Clan  Owen 
are  given  by  O’Hart  in  his  Irish  Pedigrees.  Since  the  O’Develins 
chose  an  ancestor  more  recent  than  the  average  this  may  indicate 
that  at  the  time  when  their  surname  was  assumed  they  occupied 
a  fairly  important  position  among  the  Tyrone  nobility.  O’Hart 
gives  one  example  of  an  eponymous  ancestor  who  was  a  son  of 
Owen,  two  that  were  grandsons,  three  from  the  fourth  generation, 
one  from  the  sixth,  two  from  the  seventh,  the  O’Develins  and 
another  sept  from  an  ancestor  eighth  in  descent  from  Owen,  three 
from  the  tenth  generation,  while  the  O’Neills  took  their  name 
from  an  ancestor  who  was  twelve  generations  removed  from  the 
founder  of  the  clan.39 

It  is  now  nearly  a  thousand  years  since  the  time  when  his  des¬ 
cendants  chose  O’Develin  as  their  eponym.  They  might,  with  equal 
right,  have  elected  to  call  themselves  O’Kelly  or  O’Shaughnessy 
after  the  grandfather  or  great-grandfather  of  Develin  or  O’Calla¬ 
han  after  his  son.  Another  sept  of  the  Clan  Owen  were  the  O’Don- 
nellys,  whose  territory  lay  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  that 
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of  the  O’Develins.40  Donnelly  would  appear  to  have  been  an  even 
more  logical  selection  for  a  patronymic  than  Develin,  if  a  sept 
were  desirous  of  prestige,  because  Donnelly,  the  father  of  Deve¬ 
lin,  as  the  great-grandson  of  the  High  King  Eochaidh,  was  a 
rigdomna  and  therefor  the  last  on  the  pedigree  that  we  have 
quoted  who  might,  by  good  luck  or  good  management,  have 
succeeded  to  the  monarchy.  Develin,  on  the  other  hand,  was  one 
degree  too  far  removed  from  a  monarch  who  had  reigned  so  that 
he  and  his  descendants,  according  to  Brehon  Law,  had  lost  their 
royal  status  and,  merging  with  the  nobility,  were  forever  ineli¬ 
gible  for  election  to  the  kingship.41 

It  may  have  been,  however,  that  Develin  was  remembered  by 
his  descendants  as  the  ancestor  to  whose  abilities  and  exertions 
they  were  indebted  for  the  acquisition  of  their  land  and  their 
status  as  members  of  the  Tyrone  nobility  under  the  O’Neills,  a 
much  more  secure,  if  less  exalted  position,  than  that  occupied  by 
those  septs  who  were  contenders  for  the  kingship.  The  history  of 
the  Clan  Owen  is  punctuated  by  incessant  wars  between  eligibles. 
Even  after  a  claimant  secured  the  throne  he  was  exposed  through¬ 
out  his  reign  to  the  dangers  of  rebellion  and  assassination.  Family 
after  family  were  eliminated,  in  fact  sometimes  entirely  wiped 
out,  until  finally  only  the  O’Neills  were  left  to  fight  among  them¬ 
selves  over  the  succession,  which  they  continued  to  do  during 
the  four  centuries  that  intervened  between  the  destruction  of 
their  rivals  the  MacLoughlins  and  the  end  of  the  clan  system.  If 
Develin  was  the  ancestor  to  whom  was  assigned  the  land  of 
Munterevlin,  which  still  bears  his  name  at  the  present  day,  it  is 
easy  to  see  why  his  descendants  should  have  preferred  to  honor 
him  in  their  surname  rather  than  some  more  distant  progenitor 
who  was  closer  to  the  throne.  In  like  manner  it  will  be  found  that 
among  noble  English  families  of  royal  descent,  it  is  the  Christian 
name  of  their  forebear  who  secured  for  them  title  and  estates  that 
is  likely  to  reappear  generation  after  generation  among  his  des¬ 
cendants  and  not  ordinarily  the  names  of  more  remote  royal 
ancestors. 

Many  names  occur  over  and  over  again  in  the  genealogies.  As 
examples  names  like  Eochaidh,  Domnall,  Ceallach,  Sechnasach, 
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Donnghaile  or  Ceallachan  in  the  pedigree  given  above  are  almost 
as  common  as  would  be  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  in  English.  Deve- 
lin,  however,  in  any  of  its  Irish  forms  is  extremely  rare.  Even  a 
scholar  like  MacFirbis  did  not  know  how  to  spell  it,  because  he 
gives  two  forms  to  choose  from.  I  have  seen  only  three  other 
instances  of  its  use  in  the  annals  or  genealogies.  In  over  four 
hundred  pages  of  Heremonian  genealogies  contained  in  O’Hart’s 
Irish  Pedigrees  it  does  not  appear  at  all.  The  choice  of  such  a  rare 
patronymic  greatly  simplifies  the  work  of  a  specialist  in  Irish 
genealogies.  One  of  the  easiest  Irish  surnames  to  trace  is  Mac- 
Gillicuddy  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  peculiar  to  the  County  of 
Kerry,  but  O’Connor  may  have  some  half  a  dozen  distinct  origins 
because  Concobar  (Connor)  was  a  favorite  name  in  early  times 
among  all  the  clans  and  in  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland. 

In  that  part  of  Tyrone  where  the  land  of  the  O’Develins  was 
situated  most  of  the  Clan  Owen  septs  appear  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Sons  of  Erca.  To  the  north,  across  the  Ballinderry  River  in 
what  is  now  the  County  of  Londonderry,  was  the  territory  of  the 
Descendants  of  Binney,  so  named  on  account  of  their  descent 
from  Binneach,  brother  of  Muireadach  and  son  of  Owen.  To  the 
south  and  east  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  Sons  of  Erca,  in  the 
vicinity  of  what  is  now  the  town  of  Clogher,  were  the  Descend¬ 
ants  of  Feradaig,  whose  ancestor  was  a  brother  of  Muirchertach 
Mac  Erca.42  In  the  early  days  the  Sons  of  Erca  are  spoken  of  in 
several  places  as  an  entity  whose  kings  were  subsidiaries  of  their 
kinsmen  the  Kings  of  Aileach,  but  with  the  centralization  of 
authority  in  the  hands  of  the  O’Neills  and  the  growth  in  numbers 
of  its  component  septs,  the  Sons  of  Erca  ceased  to  be  a  political 
unit  and,  after  the  Ninth  or  Tenth  Centuries,  became  no  more 
than  a  designation  used  for  genealogical  identification.  In  the  year 
629  The  Annals  of  Ulster  speak  of  a  battle  which  took  place  between 
the  Sons  of  Erca  and  their  kinsmen  the  Descendants  of  Feradaig, 
and  in  the  same  annals  there  are  three  entries  during  the  Eighth 
Century  and  one  in  the  Ninth  recording  the  deaths  of  their 
kings. 

It  is  not  until  the  Thirteenth  Century,  more  than  eight  cen¬ 
turies  after  the  establishment  of  the  Clan  Owen  in  Ulster,  that 
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we  first  hear  of  the  O’Develins  of  Tyrone  in  The  Lament  for  O’Neill, 
by  the  Clan  Owen  bard  MacNamee.  It  is  not  necessary  in  this 
account  of  one  of  its  component  septs  to  give  more  than  a  brief 
outline  of  the  clan’s  history  during  this  period,  extending  as  it 
does  from  a  time  when  the  Roman  legions  were  yet  in  Britain  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  III  of  England.  Owen  was  a  contemporary  of 
the  Roman  Emperor  Honorius,  and  his  grandson  Muirchertach 
Mac  Erca  of  Attila  and  Theodoric.  Develin,  who  probably 
flourished  sometime  about  the  end  of  the  Seventh  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Eighth  Centuries,  would  have  been  living  in  the  time 
of  the  Merovingian  kings  in  France,  of  the  Saxon  Octarchy  in 
England  and  the  Moorish  invasion  of  Spain.  He  lived  in  a  for¬ 
tunate  age  when  Irish  culture  and  prosperity  were  probably  at 
their  height,  before  the  period  of  destruction  and  disruption  of 
Irish  fife  that  were  caused  by  the  Danish  invasions  about  a  cen¬ 
tury  later. 

Before  recording  some  of  the  more  important  events  in  the 
history  of  the  Clan  Owen  it  may  be  useful  to  make  a  few  remarks 
about  their  territorial  boundaries  as  well  as  to  say  something 
concerning  the  general  nature  of  the  wars  in  which  they  engaged. 
If  it  may  appear  that  an  inordinate  consideration  is  paid  to  the 
wars  of  the  clan,  it  must  be  remembered  that  epochs  of  peace  are 
not  ordinarily  so  eventful  or  so  dramatic  as  to  receive  much 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  Irish  annalists,  and  it  should  also 
be  considered  that  of  all  the  Irish  provinces  Ulster  was  most 
prolific  in  wars.  There  is  an  old  Irish  saying  that  gives  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristics  of  Connaught,  Ulster,  Leinster,  Mun¬ 
ster  and  Meath;  ‘‘Knowledge  in  the  west,  battle  in  the  north, 
prosperity  in  the  east,  music  in  the  south,  kingship  in  the  centre.” 
“Her  battles  also,  and  her  contentions,  her  hardihood,  her  rough 
places,  her  strifes,  her  unprofitableness,  her  pride,  her  captures, 
her  assaults,  her  hardness,  her  wars,  her  conflicts,  from  the  nor¬ 
thern  part  in  the  north.”43 

At  first  the  Clan  Owen  occupied  the  peninsula  of  Inishowen,  in 
northern  Donegal,  with  their  capital  at  Aileach.  They  also,  from 
an  early  period,  held  suzerainty  over  the  territory  comprised  in 
the  present  County  of  Londonderry  and  the  northern  part  of 
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Tyrone.  The  Clan  Conall  occupied  the  remaining  part  of  Donegal 
and,  early  in  the  Fourteenth  Century,  took  the  peninsula  of 
Inishowen  from  their  kinsmen.  The  Clan  Owen,  in  the  course  of 
centuries,  pushed  south  through  Tyrone  into  Monaghan  and 
Armagh,  where  they  assumed  a  sort  of  protectorate  over  septs  of 
the  Clan  Colla.  In  later  times  one  of  the  latter,  the  O’Hanlons, 
served  as  Standard  Bearers  for  the  O’Neills.  A  branch  of  the  ruling 
sept,  the  O’Neills  of  Clannaboy,  also  crossed  the  Bann  River 
into  Antrim  where  they  established  themselves  so  strongly  in 
their  capital  at  Rathmore,  near  what  is  now  the  town  of  Antrim, 
that,  in  after  years,  we  find  them  waging  war  with  their  kindred 

in  Tyrone.  1152328 

The  original  capital  of  the  Clan  Owen,  as  we  have  seen,  was  at 
Aileach  but,  after  the  destruction  of  that  stronghold  by  Muir- 
chertach  O’Brien  (King  of  Caiseal  in  Munster)  in  1101,  although 
they  still  retained  the  title  of  Kings  of  Aileach,  the  heads  of  the 
Clan  Owen  transferred  their  capital  to  Tullaghoge,44  immediately 
adjoining  the  land  where  we  find  the  O’Develins  situated  when 
they  first  appear  in  the  pages  of  history.  Later,  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  the  O’Neills  selected  Dungannon 
as  their  capital,  to  the  south  of  Tullaghoge  and  some  ten  or  a 
dozen  miles  southwest  of  the  O’Develins’  territory.45 

When  the  kings  of  the  Clan  Owen  transferred  their  capital  to 
Tullaghoge  (in  Irish — Tulach  Og)  and  later  to  Dungannon,  they 
found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  their  own  kinsmen,  who  had 
established  in  that  region  the  free  kingdom  of  Tulach  Og,  ruled 
by  a  branch  of  the  royal  dynasty  at  Aileach.  According  to  Mr. 
H.  L.  Glasgow  this  kingdom  had  Lough  Neagh  for  its  eastern 
boundary,  from  the  Bann  to  the  Blackwater,  and  extended  in¬ 
land  to  include  both  Tullaghoge  and  Dungannon.46  It  was  an 
enclave  in  the  midst  of  tributary  kingdoms  ruled  by  kings  of  alien 
blood,  except  to  the  east  where,  for  several  centuries,  its  people 
disputed  for  sovereignty  over  the  waters  of  Lough  Neagh  with 
the  marauding  Danes. 

The  decision  to  transfer  the  royal  residence  of  the  Kings  of 
Aileach  to  the  southeastern  border  of  their  kingdom  may  have 
been  partly  due  to  the  presence  in  that  section  of  kindred  stock, 
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who  had  already  been  in  possession  of  the  land  and  supplied  its 
rulers  for  many  centuries.  I  am  uncertain  as  to  the  precise  time 
when  the  original  Clan  Colla  rulers  of  this  territory  had  been 
displaced  by  those  of  the  Clan  Owen.  According  to  The  Tripartite 
Life  of  St.  Patrick  the  Clan  Colla  were  still  there  at  the  time  of  his 
missionary  journey  to  those  regions  in  the  middle  of  the  Fifth 
Century.  It  may  be,  as  Mr.  Glasgow  suggests,  that  this  kingdom 
was  conquered  when  the  Clan  Colla  were  defeated  by  the  Clan 
Owen  at  the  Battle  of  Leth  Camm  in  827. 1  am  inclined  to  believe, 
however,  from  references  to  the  Clan  Owen  of  Tullaghoge  in 
The  Annals  of  Ulster  as  early  as  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Centuries, 
that  at  least  a  part  of  this  region  was  then  occupied  by  Clan  Owen 
septs.  Whether  the  Clan  Colla  chiefs  were  driven  out  by  military 
action  or  gradually  dispossessed  by  the  well  known  process  of 
the  creation  of  overlords  remains  uncertain.  When  we  first  hear 
of  it  the  land  of  the  O’Develins  was  in  the  heart  of  what  had  been 
the  Kingdom  of  Tulach  Og,  although  all  these  subsidiary  king¬ 
doms  had  already  been  suppressed  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
of  the  O’Neills  to  centralize  power  in  their  own  hands.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  Develin,  the  eponymous  ancestor,  was  one  of  the  con¬ 
querors  of  this  region  and  that  his  descendants  had  resided  on 
their  land  since  his  day,  but  this  is  purely  a  matter  of  speculation. 

Both  on  account  of  their  remote  situation  and  also  because  of 
the  strong  strategic  features  of  their  territory  from  a  military 
standpoint,  the  Clan  Owen  and  the  Clan  Conall  remained,  until 
their  downfall  in  the  first  decade  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  the 
least  subject  to  foreign  influence  of  any  of  the  great  Milesian 
clans.  At  first  they  refused  any  form  of  allegiance  whatever  to 
the  Norman  invaders  but  afterwards  made  what  amounted  to  an 
acknowledgment  of  precedence  to  the  English  monarch.  This, 
however,  was  no  more  than  the  Provincial  Kings  had  done  to  the 
High  King  in  former  times  while  retaining  complete  autonomy 
in  their  own  kingdoms.  Even  after  O’Neill  had  accepted  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Tyrone,  he  retained  effective  jurisdiction  in  his 
own  country  until  the  time  of  The  Flight  of  the  Earls  in  1607. 

The  wars  of  the  Clan  Owen  can  be  classified  under  three  heads; 
domestic,  with  the  Clan  Conall  and  foreign. 
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Their  civil  wars  were  due  either  to  disputes  over  the  succession 
to  the  throne  by  rival  claimants  of  the  same  sept  or  were  the 
result  of  the  pretensions  of  rival  septs  to  headship  of  the  clan. 
Of  the  latter  the  most  important  was  the  long  struggle  between 
the  MacLoughlins  and  the  O’Neills  from  which  the  latter  emerged 
victorious. 

Between  the  Clan  Owen  and  the  Clan  Conall  there  were  cen¬ 
turies  of  warfare.  Hostility  between  the  two  clans  dates  from  a 
battle  that  was  fought  in  A.D.  615.  Prior  to  that  time  they  had 
maintained  tribal  solidarity,  but  after  that  date  their  rivalry 
lasted  for  almost  a  thousand  years.47  The  Clan  Owen  had  in 
general  the  precedence  as  they  furnished  most  of  the  High  Kings 
that  were  chosen  from  the  northern  branch  of  the  Descendants 
of  Niall  and,  from  the  early  part  of  the  Eighth  Century,  entirely 
usurped  this  privilege.  Thereafter  their  only  rivals  for  this  honor 
were  the  southern  Descendants  of  Niall  in  Meath  (the  Clan 
Crimthann),  who  also  supplied  High  Kings  in  fairly  regular 
alternation  until  1002  when  a  Heberian  king,  Brian  Boru,  seized 
a  position  that  had  been  held  by  the  family  of  Niall  of  the  Nine 
Hostages  uninterruptedly  since  the  death  of  that  monarch  in 
405  A.D.48 

In  spite  of  the  superior  titular  position  of  the  heads  of  the  Clan 
OwTen,  the  Clan  Conall  not  only  retained  their  original  territory 
but  were  also  successful  in  ousting  the  Clan  Owen  from  their 
ancient  seat  of  power  in  InishowTen.  Even  as  late  as  1522 
the  O’Donnells,  who  held  the  same  position  of  precedence  in  the 
Clan  Conall  as  did  the  O’Neills  in  the  Clan  Owen,  completely 
defeated  the  latter  at  the  Battle  of  Knockavoe. 

The  Clan  Owen  was  engaged  at  various  times  in  wars  with 
the  Danes,  the  Clan  Colla,  the  Irian  clans49  and  also  with  their 
own  septs  in  Antrim,  with  the  Descendants  of  Niall  in  Meath 
and  with  the  Descendants  of  Niall’s  Brothers  in  Connaught. 
They  even  extended  their  wars  to  Munster  where  they  fought 
with  Heberian  clans  like  the  O’Briens  and  engaged  in  campaigns 
against  the  Heremonians  of  Leinster.  After  the  Norman  Invasion 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Twelfth  Century,  they  fought  for  four 
centuries  first  with  Norman  lords  in  eastern  Ulster  and  in  nor- 
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them  Meath  and  Connaught  and  afterwards  with  English  gen¬ 
erals  until  they  were  finally  overthrown  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

The  first  event  of  major  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Clan 
Owen  was  the  missionary  journey  made  into  their  territory  by 
St.  Patrick  about  the  middle  of  the  Fifth  Century,  when  their 
rulers  were  converted  to  Christianity.  Strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  us  now,  for  several  centuries  after  that  time  the  centre  of 
Western  European  learning  and  culture  was  to  be  found  in  Ulster 
at  Armagh,  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  Ireland.  St.  Patrick  chose 
the  site  of  the  ruined  Emania  for  this  purpose  because  of  its  cul¬ 
tural  reputation  under  the  Irian  kings  and  also  perhaps  in  order 
to  abate  the  bitterness  that  continued  to  exist  between  the  dis¬ 
possessed  Irians  and  the  Clan  Colla  by  giving  them  a  mutual 
object  of  veneration  to  replace  what,  by  its  very  name,  was  a 
reminder  of  old  hatreds.  Although  the  saint’s  purpose  was  not 
fulfilled  in  this  latter  respect,  Armagh  became  the  most  famous 
shrine  of  Ireland  and  the  focus  point  of  Irish  culture.  After  the 
inundation  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  pagan  tribes  it  was  from 
Ireland,  and  especially  from  Armagh,  that  missionaries  and 
scholars  journeyed  to  what  are  now  Scotland,  England,  France, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  Austria  and  northern  Italy  in  order  to 
reintroduce  Christianity  in  those  countries  and  revive  the  study 
of  the  ancient  classical  writings. 

After  their  conversion  to  Christianity  and  the  assertion  of  the 
rights  of  their  rulers  to  the  High  Kingship  by  Muirchertach  Mac 
Erca,  in  the  Fifth  Century,  the  most  important  events  in  the 
history  of  the  Clan  Owen  were  the  Danish  Invasions  of  the  Eighth, 
Ninth  and  Tenth  Centuries.  These  marauders  were  so  bold  that 
they  sailed  up  the  Bann  and  appeared  on  Lough  Neagh  with 
their  fleets.  In  the  year  838  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  state 
that  “a  marine  fleet  of  the  foreigners  took  up  on  Lough  Neagh 
and  the  Danes  practised  their  wonted  courses,  the  territories 
and  churches  of  the  north  of  Ireland  being  plundered  and  spoiled 
by  them.”  The  Danes  were  again  on  Lough  Neagh  in  895,  and 
in  this  year  seized  the  “garment  of  Patrick”  a  holy  relic  in  one 
of  the  churches.  Another  entry  speaks  of  them  as  still  on  the  lake 
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as  late  as  931.  If  the  progenitors  of  the  O’Develins  were  in  those 
days  on  the  land  that  we  afterwards  find  them  occupying,  they 
must  have  suffered  greatly  from  these  incursions. 

The  four  centuries  from  800  to  1200  were  occupied  with  wars 
between  the  Clan  Owen  and  their  kinsmen  in  Meath,  wars  with 
the  Clan  Conall,  wars  with  the  Clan  Colla  and  the  Irian  clans  as 
well  as  wars  between  the  MacLoughlins  and  the  O’Neills  within 
the  clan  itself.  The  latter  derive  their  surname  from  Niall  Black- 
knee  (Glundubh),  the  High  King  who  was  killed  in  a  battle  with 
the  Danes  in  919.50 

In  1188  Domnall  MacLoughlin,  King  of  Aileach,  defeated  that 
gigantic  freebooter  John  de  Courcey,  Earl  of  Ulster,  but  was  killed 
in  the  moment  of  victory.  In  1210  Hugh  O’Neill,  King  of  Aileach, 
met  King  John  of  England  during  the  latter’s  stay  in  Ireland. 
The  Irish  king  departed  from  this  meeting  without  giving  “hos¬ 
tages  or  security.”  At  that  time  the  Norman  power  had  secured 
no  more  than  a  precarious  hold  on  the  eastern  coast  so  that  the 
northern  clans  were  still  sufficiently  powerful  and  sufficiently 
remote  to  maintain  a  complete  independence.51  In  1241,  after 
the  final  defeat  of  the  MacLoughlins,  at  the  Battle  of  Red  Spears, 
the  O’Neills  became  sole  leaders  of  the  clan.  The  victor  in  this 
battle  was  Brian  O’Neill  who  displaced  the  slain  king  of  the  Mac¬ 
Loughlin  line  and  reigned  as  King  of  Aileach  for  nineteen  years. 
He  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  English  at  Downpatrick  in 
eastern  Ulster  (1260),  and  hence  is  known  in  history  as  “Brian  of 
the  Battle  of  Down.”  Two  years  before  this  battle  he  had  been 
acknowledged  by  O’Connor,  King  of  Connaught,  and  O’Brien, 
King  of  Thomond,  as  “supreme  king”  of  Ireland  so  that  he 
opposed  the  English  with  a  strong  coalition  of  allies.  It  is  during 
the  reign  of  Brian  O’Neill  that  I  have  found  the  first  unmis¬ 
takable  reference  to  the  O’Develins  of  Tyrone  52  with  whose 
history  the  next  chapter  is  concerned. 


Chapter  II 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  SEPT 

A  fter  the  Battle  of  Downpatrick,  MacNamee,  Hereditary 
Poet  of  O’Neill,  composed  a  poem  called  The  Lament  for 
O’Neill  in  which  he  bewails  the  death  of  his  king  and  the  numerous 
nobles  of  his  race  who  were  slain  with  him.  Among  the  latter  was 
“O’Develin”  of  whom  the  poet  sings: 

Alas!  deep  grief  overspread  the  country 
To  anticipate  the  death  of  O’Develin 
Gofraidh  our  grief  unto  the  Judgment  Day 
Generous  of  his  banquet  was  the  youth.1 

That  this  was  the  Chief  of  the  People  of  Develin  is  shown  by 
the  position  of  the  surname,  which  precedes  the  Christian  name, 
since  according  to  Irish  custom  O’Develin  like  O’Neill  was  a 
title  in  itself.  It  is  likely  that  MacNamee  had  enjoyed  personal 
experience  of  the  young  chief’s  hospitality  and  that  this  was  his 
method  of  expressing  gratitude  for  gifts  bestowed  on  him. 
Generosity  was  a  quality  highly  extolled  by  poets  and  bards  in 
those  days  because  it  was  on  the  largess  of  kings  and  nobles  that 
they  depended  for  a  livelihood.  From  the  dawn  of  Irish  history, 
in  the  poems  of  the  Red  Branch  and  Fernian  Cycles,  we  hear  of 
rulers  vying  with  each  other  in  the  magnitude  of  their  gifts  to 
those  who  sang  of  the  noble  qualities  and  valiant  exploits  of  their 
host’s  ancestors. 

The  O’Develins  were  probably  directly  under  the  rule  of 
O’Neill  during  their  entire  existence  as  a  sept,  that  is  since  the 
introduction  of  surnames  into  Ireland  sometime  in  the  Eleventh 
Century.  As  early  as  1167,  when  the  MacLoughlins  were  contest¬ 
ing  for  supremacy  in  the  Clan  Owen  with  the  O’Neills,  a  temp¬ 
orary  truce  was  arranged  between  the  two  families  by  which 
the  country  north  of  Sliav  Gallion  was  assigned  to  the  Mac¬ 
Loughlins  and  all  south  of  it  to  the  O’Neills.  Sliav  Gallion  is  a 
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mountain  in  the  present  County  of  Londonderry  about  a  dozen 
miles  north  of  the  former  territory  of  the  O’Develins.2 

The  O’Develins  were  bound  to  the  O’Neills  by  intimate  ties  of 
fosterage,  as  will  appear  later,  and  probably  by  matrimonial 
alliances  also.  They  were  joint  members  of  the  Clan  Owen  and 
also  of  that  particular  branch  known  as  the  Sons  of  Erca,  which 
explains  the  contiguity  of  their  territory.  As  we  have  seen  the 
last  common  ancestor  of  the  two  septs  was  Domnall  of  the  Many 
Mischiefs,  a  monarch  of  the  Sixth  Century.  That  so  remote  a 
relationship  should  establish  a  bond  of  mutual  solidarity  is  almost 
incomprehensible  to  us  at  the  present  day,  but  to  a  people  so 
meticulous  in  the  preservation  of  genealogical  records  as  the  Irish 
a  connection  of  this  kind,  although  dating  from  a  distance  of 
centuries,  implied  kinship. 

The  Chief  of  the  People  of  Develin  (Muinter  Doibhilen)3  was 
hereditary  Sword-bearer  to  O'Neill  and  the  O’Develins  formed  a 
part  of  the  O’Neills’  cavalry,  the  corps  d’elite  of  their  forces.  The 
cavalry  of  the  Irish  was  a  sort  of  light  horse,  armed  with  spears, 
javelins,  swords,  daggers  and  in  later  times  with  pistols.  They 
sometimes  wore  armor,  as  helmets,  coats  of  mail  or  shields.4 
It  is  possible  that  the  mullets  or  star-shaped  rowels  in  the  arms 
of  the  O’Develins  may  refer  to  their  services  as  horsemen  of  the 
O’Neills.5 

In  these  arms,  between  the  mullets  that  have  been  referred  to, 
there  appears  a  Celtic  cross,  which  may  represent  the  famous 
cross  of  Arboe,  near  Lough  Neagh  and  on  the  O’Develins’  former 
territory.  The  cross  of  Arboe,  eighteen  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  is 
elaborately  carved  with  panels  depicting  Biblical  scenes.  It  is 
very  old,  according  to  one  authority  dating  from  close  to  St. 
Patrick’s  time  (Fifth  Century). 

At  Arboe  are  also  the  ruins  of  an  abbey  which  formerly  con¬ 
tained  the  tomb  of  St.  Colman,  its  founder.  The  abbey  itself  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1166  when  the  Irians,  from  the  other  side 
of  the  lake,  made  an  incursion  into  Tyrone,6  but  the  cross  remains 
erect.  This  cross  may  very  well  have  been  such  an  object  of  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  O’Develins  as  is  expressed  in  their  motto;  Crux  mea 
Stella  (My  cross  is  a  star) . 
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In  speaking  of  this  abbey  at  Arboe,  Nicholas  Carlisle,  in  A 
Topographical  Dictionary  of  Ireland ,  says:  “A  noble  and  cele¬ 
brated  monastery  was  founded  here  by  St.  Colman,  the  son  of 
Aid  and  surnamed  Mucaidhe ;  his  reliques  were  long  preserved  in 
this  abbey  and  his  festival  kept  on  the  21st  of  February.  There 
still  remain  here  the  walls  of  an  old  church  with  a  cross  in  good 
preservation.”  In  the  year  1103  The  Annals  of  Ulster  record  the 
death  of  a  lay  steward  of  this  monastery;  “Murchadh  Ua  Flait- 
hecain,  herenagh  of  Ard-bo,  master  of  learning,  liberality  and 
poetry,  died  felicitously  on  his  pilgrimage,  namely  in  Ard-Macha 
(Armagh).” 

The  territory  of  the  O’Develins,  formerly  included  in  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Tulach  Og,  was  a  district  called  Muinter  Doibhilen,  mean¬ 
ing  the  People  of  Develin.  A  portion  of  this  land,  now  called 
Munterevlin,  a  corruption  and  contraction  of  the  original  Irish, 
is  a  modern  electoral  division.  Mr.  H.  L.  Glasgow  gives  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  Munterevlin  in  the  clan  days  as  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Ballinderry  River,  on  the  east  by  Lough  Neagh,  on  the 
west  by  Ballyhagan  (O’ Hagan’s  land,  the  Hereditary  Brehon  of 
O’Neill)  and  on  the  south  by  an  old  territory  now  roughly 
represented  by  the  Parish  of  Clonoe.  Munterevlin,  which  seems 
to  have  comprised  some  twenty  or  thirty  square  miles,  was  used 
both  as  a  collective  designation  for  its  inhabitants  and  also  as  a 
place  name.  Many  Devlins  continue  to  reside  on  or  near  their 
ancient  territory.7  The  O’Develins  could  not  have  been  the  sole 
or  even  the  most  numerous  inhabitants  in  Munterevlin.  They  were 
simply  the  principal  landowners  after  whom  the  land  was  named.8 
The  popular  impression  that  the  people  of  an  Irish  territory 
formed  a  homogeneous  clan  is  an  illusion  that  will  be  dissipated 
by  even  the  most  cursory  examination  of  ancient  land  records. 

The  land  of  the  O’Develins  extended  to  within  some  half  dozen 
miles  of  Dungannon,  the  O’Neills’  capital.9  At  Dungannon  was 
the  castle  of  O’Neill ,  destroyed  by  the  English  at  the  time  of 
Sir  Phelim  O’Neill’s  Rebellion  in  1641,  and  also  an  abbey  founded 
by  Conn  O’Neill,  the  “Halt,”  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Coagh 
is  now  the  principal  village  of  what  was  formerly  the  O’Develins’ 
land.10  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  fertile  vale  about  four  miles 
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from  Lough  Neagh,  on  the  Ballinderry  River  which  here  forms 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  County  of  Tyrone  where  it  adjoins 
that  of  Londonderry.  The  Ballinderry  is  described  as  a  good  trout 
stream.  Cookstown  is  the  nearest  station  on  the  railway.  From 
there  a  road  runs  by  way  of  Coagh  to  Arboe,  a  total  distance  of 
nine  miles. 

Lough  Neagh,  the  largest  lake  in  the  British  Isles,  is  the  most 
conspicuous  feature  in  the  landscape  of  this  part  of  Tyrone.  It 
occupies  one  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles,  is  squarish  in  shape, 
very  uniform  in  depth  (about  forty  or  fifty  feet)  while  its  shores 
are  not  much  indented  nor  does  it  contain  many  islands  or  reefs. 
Ten  rivers  flow  into  it  and  it  forms  the  boundaries  for  five  Ulster 
counties.  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  writing  in  the  Twelfth  Century, 
says  of  it:  “There  is  a  lake  in  Ulster  of  vast  size  from  which  a 
very  beautiful  river  called  the  Banna  flows  into  the  Northern 
Ocean.  The  fishermen  in  this  lake  make  more  frequent  complaint 
of  the  quantity  of  fish  enclosed  in  their  nets  and  breaking  them 
than  of  the  want  of  fish.”11  O’Hart  says  that  the  salmon  in  the 
arms  of  O’Neill  is  symbolical  of  their  dominion  over  Lough  Neagh. 
At  the  present  day  the  fishing  in  this  lake  produces  an  annual 
revenue  of  from  six  to  seven  thousand  pounds.  A  legend  quoted 
by  Giraldus  Cambrensis  relates  that  this  lough  was  caused  by 
the  sudden  overflow  of  a  fountain  which  buried  many  cities.  Its 
waters  are  supposed  to  have  petrifying  properties.  Hawkers  used 
to  walk  the  streets  of  Belfast  with  “Lough  Neagh  hones,  put  in 
sticks  and  taken  out  stones.” 

The  shores  of  Lough  Neagh  are  low  lying  and  all  the  land  in  the 
Parish  of  Tamlaght,  where  Munterevlin  was  situated,  is  fertile 
except  for  some  three  hundred  acres  of  waste  and  bog.12  Over¬ 
looking  this  plain  on  the  northwest,  about  a  dozen  miles  from 
Munterevlin,  is  Sliav  Gallion,  a  spur  of  the  Sperrins  about  sixteen 
hundred  feet  in  height.  On  this  mountain  are  said  to  lie  the  remains 
of  Colla  Uais,  eldest  of  the  three  mighty  warriors  who  burned 
Emania  and  conquered  this  part  of  Ulster  from  the  Irians  in  the 
Fourth  Century.  As  late  as  A.D.  900,  the  country  around  Sliav 
Gallion  formed  a  tributary  state,  subject  to  the  Kings  of  Aileach 
but  still  ruled  by  the  descendants  of  the  eldest  Colla.  On  its 
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southern  boundary  it  marched  with  the  Clan  Owen  Kingdom  of 
Tulach  Og.13 

In  the  year  1260,  when  the  young  chief,  Gofraidh  O’Develin, 
fell  with  his  king  at  the  Battle  of  Downpatrick,  Henry  III  was  on 
the  throne  of  England  and  Louis  IX,  the  Saint,  reigned  in  France. 
From  this  date  to  1495,  the  next  year  in  which  I  have  found  an 
allusion  to  the  O’Develins  of  Tyrone,  is  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  years.  During  this  interval  the  O’Develins  seem  to  have 
retained  if  not  increased  their  standing,  since  even  as  late  as 
1608,  when  the  clan  system  itself  was  abolished,  we  find  them 
classed  by  the  English  as  among  the  most  powerful  of  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  septs  of  the  Clan  Owen. 

Taking  up  the  general  history  of  the  clan  after  the  Battle  of 
Downpatrick,  we  find  Hugh  Boy  O’Neill  defeating  the  O’Donnells 
at  Desertcreaght  in  1281.  This  battle  was  fought  less  than  a  mile 
from  Tullaghoge  whither  O’Donnell  had  penetrated  with  a 
powerful  army,  including  many  allies.  O’Neill  made  a  stand  at 
the  river,  the  last  natural  defense,  and  was  successful  in  repulsing 
the  invader  with  great  slaughter,  but  this  narrow  escape  of  Tullag¬ 
hoge  from  capture  seems  to  have  led  shortly  afterwards  to  the 
transference  of  the  political  capital  to  Dungannon,  which  was 
better  situated  for  defense.  Tullaghoge,  however,  being  the  seat 
of  O’ Hagan,  the  Hereditary  Brehon,  continued  to  be  used  for  the 
ceremonies  of  inauguration  by  each  new  head  of  the  clan. 

The  latter  part  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  was  occupied  with 
intestine  wars  among  the  O’Neills.  The  Clan  Owen  was  so  weak¬ 
ened  by  these  dissensions  that  Richard  De  Burgh,  the  “Red 
Earl  of  Ulster,”  was  able  to  erect  a  stronghold  known  as  Green- 
castle  in  Inishowen.  In  the  early  part  of  the  following  century 
(Fourteenth)  the  O’Dohertys  of  the  Clan  Conall  seized  this 
peninsula,  which  the  Clan  Owen  had  held  for  nearly  a  thousand 
years.  This  loss  of  the  site  of  their  ancient  capital  was  compen¬ 
sated,  however,  by  acquisitions  of  land  to  the  south  and  east  of 
their  original  territory.  The  Fourteenth  Century  also  witnessed 
the  introduction  of  “gallowglasses”  or  professional  soldiers,14 
largely  recruited  from  Scotland.  They  resembled  their  predeces¬ 
sors  in  Irish  history,  the  Fenians,  being  hired  by  the  Irish  kings 
and  chiefs  for  use  in  their  continual  wars. 
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Hugh  O’Neill,  the  “Fat,”  who  reigned  from  1325-1364,  took  the 
title  of  King  of  Ulster.  His  successor,  Niall  the  Great,  defeated 
the  English  at  the  second  battle  of  Downpatrick,  thus  avenging 
the  death  of  his  predecessor  “Brian  of  the  Battle  of  Down.” 
During  the  Fifteenth  Century  there  were  wars  with  the  O’Don¬ 
nells  and  wars  of  succession  among  the  O’Neills.  ConnMor  O’Neill, 
whose  wife  was  a  sister  of  the  Great  Earl  of  Kildare,  was  murdered 
by  his  brother  Henry  [1493],  who  was  head  of  the  Clan  Owen  when 
the  O’Develins  are  first  mentioned  in  the  annals.15 

In  1495  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  and  The  Annals  of 
Ulster  both  record  the  death  of  Tiernan  O’Develin.  Nothing  more 
is  said  of  him  so  that  the  only  inference  that  we  can  draw  is  that 
he  was  at  least  of  sufficient  importance  to  make  his  decease 
worthy  of  record.  At  this  time  Henry  VII  was  on  the  throne  of 
England,  Charles  VIII  was  king  of  France  and  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  reigned  in  Spain.  Three  years  before  Columbus  had  dis¬ 
covered  America.  In  Ireland  this  was  the  time  of  Garret  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  the  Great  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  the  struggle  between  the 
two  rival  families  of  Fitzgerald  and  Butler  for  the  supremacy. 

In  form  the  Irish  annals  somewhat  resemble  a  ship’s  log  except 
that  their  entries  are  made  by  years  instead  of  by  days.  Much 
space  is  devoted  in  their  pages  to  such  information  as  appears  in 
the  death,  marriage  and  birth  columns  of  a  modern  newspaper. 
In  their  relation  of  events  there  is  little  attempt  at  selection  or 
discrimination.  Events  of  historical  importance  are  jumbled 
together  with  accounts  of  extraordinary  crimes,  of  cattle  stealing 
raids,  mortalities  of  cows,  droughts,  floods,  pestilences  and  the 
deaths  of  obscure  chieftains.  In  passages  the  style  is  forceful  and 
vivid.  Common  euphemisms  for  death  are  reposing,  resting  or 
falling  asleep.  We  get  the  picture  of  a  life  and  a  point  of  view 
almost  unbelievably  alien  and  remote  but  for  the  average  reader 
they  soon  become  tiresome.  This  is  not  so  much  history  as  the 
raw  material  from  which  a  history  can  be  written.  The  most  famous 
of  the  annals  are  those  of  the  Four  Masters,  a  compilation  of 
events  taken  from  ancient  documents,  composed  in  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  Century  by  the  O’Clerys,  Hereditary  Historians  to  the 
O’Donnells  (Princes  of  Tyrconnell),  assisted  by  O’Mulconry, 
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whose  family  had  been  Hereditary  Poets  to  the  O’Connors 
(Kings  of  Connaught). 

After  the  record  of  the  death  of  Tiernan  O’Develin  in  1495  we 
do  not  hear  again  of  the  O’Develins  for  thirty-seven  years  and 
then  only  indirectly.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  they  were 
with  O’Neill  when  he  was  defeated  by  O’Donnell  at  Knockavoe 
in  1522,  the  bloodiest  battle  that  had  ever  been  fought  between 
the  Clan  Owen  and  the  Clan  Conall  in  all  their  centuries  of  war¬ 
fare. 

In  The  Annals  of  Ulster ,  in  the  year  1532,  it  is  recorded  that 
Felim  the  Develinite  (in  Irish  Doibhllnech)  son  of  Art,  son  of 
Conn  O’Neill,  took  part  in  a  raid  on  the  Maguires,  a  Clan  Colla 
sept  who  had  been  vassals  of  the  O’Donnells  since  their  rise  as 
the  chief  sept  of  Fermanagh  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Thirteenth 
Century.16  Felim  appears  to  have  been  the  nephew  of  Conn  Oge, 
the  “Halt,”  who  was  inaugurated  O’Neill  in  1519  and  created 
First  Earl  of  Tyrone  in  1542  by  Henry  VIII,  since  Conn  Oge 
succeeded  his  brother  Art  as  O’Neill  and  they  were  both  sons 
of  Conn  O’Neill,  the  “Great.”  The  identity  of  Felim  as  a  close 
relative  is  further  confirmed  by  his  inclusion  with  the  sons  of 
O’Neill  as  a  leader  in  this  raid.  B.  MacCarthy,  editor  of  The 
Annals  of  Ulster ,  says  that  Felim  was  fostered  with  the  Chief, 
The  O’Develin,  and  that  the  term  “Develinite”  was  applied  to 
him  in  after  life  on  account  of  this  association.17 

In  A  Short  History  of  the  Irish  People ,  by  M.  Hayden  and  G. 
Moonan,  it  is  said:  “Fosterage,  which  prevailed  from  the  remotest 
period,  was  practised  by  persons  of  all  classes  but  more  especially 
by  those  in  the  higher  ranks.  A  man  sent  his  child  to  be  reared 
and  educated  in  the  home  and  with  the  family  of  another  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  tribe,  who  then  became  foster-father,  and  his  children 
the  foster-brothers  and  foster-sisters  of  the  child.  Fosterage, 
which  was  the  closest  tie  between  individuals  and  families,  was 
subject  to  stringent  regulations  which  were  carefully  set  forth 
in  the  Brehon  Law.”18 

Fosterage  was  not  entirely  confined  to  members  of  the  same 
clan  or  tribe.  In  spite  of  edicts,  such  as  the  Kilkenny  Statute  of 
1367  forbidding  fosterage  between  the  English  and  the  Milesian 
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Irish,  Norman  lords  like  the  Fitzgeralds,  the  Butlers  and  the 
Burkes,  who  had  become  thoroughly  hibernicized,  continued  to 
send  their  children  in  fosterage  with  Irish  families  like  the  O’Neills, 
the  O’Connors  and  the  O’Briens.  So  ancient  was  this  curious 
custom  that  we  frequently  hear  of  fosterage  among  the  gods  of 
the  Irish  mythology,  as  can  be  seen  by  referring  to  books  like 
In  the  Land  of  Youth ,  by  James  Stephens. 

As  a  sample  of  the  style  of  the  annalists  and  their  method  of 
recording  events  I  quote  in  full  the  following  account  of  this  raid 
on  the  Maguires,  the  hereditary  adversaries  of  the  O’Neills  and 
the  O’Develins:  “Cormac,  son  of  Maguire,  was  taken  in  treachery 
by  the  sons  of  O'Neill  and  by  Ferdocha  O’Neill  and  by  Felim, 
the  ‘Develinite,’  son  of  Art,  son  of  Conn  O’Neill;  and  some  of 
the  horse  host  of  Maguire,  namely  William,  son  of  Cormac  Mac- 
Gaffrey,  and  the  freckled  Gillie,  son  of  Flenry  MacGaffrey,  the 
Tawny,  and  other  persons  that  are  not  reckoned  were  slain  there.” 
In  this  year  The  Maguire  was  Cuchonaght.  It  is  said  that  Mac - 
Gaffrey  his  hereditary  Standard  Bearer  displayed  the  banner  of 
this  powerful  sept  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  warriors.19 

In  reading  these  Annals  of  Ulster  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  were  composed  by  Cathal  Maguire,  Dean  of  Clogher,  while 
residing  in  the  island  of  Belleisle  in  Lough  Erne,  where  he  may 
have  retired  to  secure  some  peace  from  the  continual  warfare  in 
which  his  family  was  engaged.  The  dean  died  in  1498,  but  the 
annals  were  afterwards  brought  down  to  the  year  1541  by  Rory 
O’Cassidy,  Archdeacon  of  Clogher,  who  was  a  classical  student 
and  known  as  the  “Grecian.”  The  O’ Cassidys  were  of  the  same 
stock  as  the  Maguires  and  held  the  position  of  their  Hereditary 
Physicians.20  As  is  natural,  considering  the  authorship  of  these 
annals,  the  Maguires  are  apt  to  be  represented  as  the  victims  of 
treacherous  attacks.  The  death  of  a  Maguire  of  any  prominence 
is  always  the  occasion  for  a  panegyric  on  his  virtues.  As  an  instance 
O’Cassidy  in  recording  the  death  of  his  predecessor  in  the  author¬ 
ship  of  the  annals  refers  to  the  dean  as  “the  precious  stone,  in 
sooth,  and  the  gem  of  purity  and  the  shining  star,  the  stored 
chest  of  wisdom  and  fruitful  branch  of  Scripture  and  fount  of 
charity  and  meekness  and  mildness  and  the  dove  for  purity  of 
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heart  and  the  turtle  for  chastity,  and  the  one  to  whom  were 
grateful  the  bardic  bands  and  pilgrims  and  poor  mendicants  of 
Ireland  and  the  one  who  was  full  of  grace  and  of  knowledge  in 
every  science,  both  law  and  divinity,  physic  and  philosophy, 
and  knowledge  of  Gaidhelic  also  to  the  time  of  his  decease,  and 
one  that  projected  and  collected  and  compiled  This  Book  from 
very  many  other  books.”  It  is  rather  disconcerting  to  learn  of 
the  saintly  cleric  whose  virtues  are  here  set  forth  that  this  “turtle 
for  chastity”  had  two  sons  born  out  of  wedlock  after  he  became 
dean,  hence  the  extravagance  of  this  panegyric  designed  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  skeleton  in  the  family  closet.21 

Relations  between  the  O’Neills  and  the  O’Develins  seem  to 
have  been  especially  intimate  at  this  time  since  two  more  examples 
are  found  of  princes  of  the  royal  stock  fostered  by  the  O’Develins 
One  of  these  fosterlings  was  Felim  Blind-eye  (Caech),  son  of 
Conn  Oge,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  and  cousin  of  the  “Develinite”  who 
took  part  in  the  raid  on  the  Maguires. 

Two  references  are  made  to  Felim  Blind-eye  in  The  Annals  of 
Ulster.  In  1538  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  captured  castle  of 
the  Maguires  by  his  father.  In  the  following  year  he  was  attacked 
at  night  by  MacDonnell,  the  Gallowglass,  and  some  of  Felim’s 
soldiers  were  killed.  O’Neill  mustered  his  host  and  marched  into 
Armagh  in  order  to  avenge  this  attack,  but  MacDonnell  came 
out  to  meet  O’Neill  and  peace  was  established  between  them. 

The  other  “Develinite”  was  of  the  junior  branch  of  the  O’Neills, 
the  Clannaboys,  whose  capital  was  at  Rathmore  near  the  present 
town  of  Antrim,  on  the  east  shore  of  Lough  Neagh  facing  the 
O’Develin  country.  This  was  Muirchertach  O’Neill  called  Dev- 
linagh.  He  was  the  son  of  Brian  III,  the  “Freckled,”  and  was  the 
last  elected  Prince  of  Clannaboy,  having  been  deposed  by  his 
cousin  Hugh,  assisted  by  the  English,  in  1552.  It  was  from  this 
“Develinite”  that  the  O’Neills  of  Portugal  claim  descent.  The 
latter  settled  in  that  country  in  1736  and  were  subsequently 
ennobled  as  peers  of  Portugal.  The  present  representative  assumed 
the  title  of  Count  of  Tyrone  as  heir  general  of  Hugh  O’Neill, 
the  attainted  earl,  on  the  death  of  the  last  male  heir  in  the  French 
branch  of  the  family  in  1901.  Baron  O’Neill  of  Shane’s  Castle, 
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in  the  British  Peerage,  is  the  descendant  of  Muirchertach  Dev- 
linagh’s  brother.22 

In  1535,  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII, 
“Silken  Thomas,”  Earl  of  Kildare,  was  captured  by  the  English 
and  sent  to  The  Tower  of  London.  The  Annals  of  Ulster  also  state: 
“O’Develin,  namely,  John,  died  this  year  of  fever.”  The  note  by 
the  editor  remarks  that  this  was  the  Chief,  plainly  indicated  by 
the  surname  preceding  the  Christian  name.23  Among  the  Irish 
the  chief  was  known  and  addressed  as  O’Develin,  which  was  a 
title  in  itself.  The  same  custom  prevails  at  the  present  day  in 
addressing  those  bearing  Celtic  titles.  Junior  members  of  the 
family  prefixed  their  Christian  names,  as  Tiernan  O’Develin. 
Among  the  English  it  was  customary  to  designate  the  Chief, 
Prince  or  King  by  placing  the  definite  article  before  the  name,  as 
The  O’Develin.  The  king  or  chief  was  always  elected  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  one  “fine”24  but  the  succession  was  not  hereditary  in  our 
sense  of  the  word,  being  elective  within  the  limitation  of  the 
required  degree  of  consanguinity  to  a  deceased  monarch  or  chief. 
The  freemen  of  the  clan  or  sept  were  the  electors,  but  the  real 
choice  seems  to  have  been  made  by  an  inner  circle  of  the  leading 
nobility  in  the  case  of  an  election  to  the  kingship.  After  the  choice 
had  been  made  it  was  simply  notified  to  the  clansmen  for  their 
ratification.  The  purpose  was,  in  this  manner,  to  choose  the  ablest 
member  of  the  fine  as  ruler.  It  was  also  stipulated  that  he  should 
be  free  from  all  personal  deformities  or  blemishes.  This  rule 
dated  from  pagan  times  and  had  reference  to  some  taboo  of  the 
ancient  religion.  As  we  have  seen  the  great  king  Cormac  Mac  Art 
was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  throne  to  his  son  Carbery  the 
Liffey-lover  after  the  loss  of  his  eye,  such  was  the  popular  prej¬ 
udice  against  a  ruler  with  that  kind  of  blemish.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  this  rule  did  not  apply  at  the  time  of  which  we 
are  speaking  or  Conn  Oge,  the  “Halt,”  could  not  have  been  elected 
O'Neill.  Neither  did  the  elective  principle  persist  much  after 
this  time  as  the  English  system  of  primogeniture  wTas  adopted 
for  succession  and  is  still  in  force  for  such  Milesian  titles  as  have 
survived  to  the  present  day.25 

The  revenue  of  the  king  or  chief  was  derived  partly  from  “men- 
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sal”  land  which  he  held  during  his  lifetime  only.  After  his  death, 
resignation  or  deposition  the  title  was  vested  in  his  successor. 
The  ruler  also  received  subsidies  of  various  kinds  from  members 
of  his  clan  or  sept  and  might  have  private  land  of  his  own. 

Sir  Bernard  Burke,  writing  in  1882, 26  states  that  Milesian  titles 
still  extant  in  Ireland  at  that  time  were :  The  O’ Grady  of  Kilball- 
yowen,  The  MacGillicuddy  of  the  Reeks ,  The  O’Donoghue  of  the 
Glens ,  The  O’ Donovan  of  Clan  Cathal,  The  O’ Conor  Don,  The  Mac - 
Dermott  Roe,  and  The  MacDermott,  Prince  of  Coolavin,  the  last  a 
unique  example  of  the  survival  of  an  Irish  princely  title.  These 
titles  are  all  included  in  Landed  Gentry  of  Ireland,  1912,  by 
the  same  author,  with  the  addition  of  a  Leinster  title  that  has 
been  revived,  The  O’Morchoe  of  Oulartleigh.  This  last  title  was 
reassumed  by  “deed  poll”  in  1895,  as  was  another  Milesian  title, 
The  O’Mahony,  in  1912.27  The  O’Mahony  and  The  MacGilli¬ 
cuddy  of  the  Reeks  have  both  been  members  of  the  Irish  Free  State 
parliament  as  has  Mr.  Frank  MacDermott,  a  close  relative  of  the 
Prince  of  Coolavin.  Although  these  Milesian  titles  constitute  an 
interesting  and  romantic  bond  with  a  remote  past  there  remains 
considerable  doubt  as  to  the  rights  of  some  of  their  bearers,  even 
if  the  Law  of  Primogeniture  is  admitted  as  applying  to  them. 
The  best  authenticated  of  all  seems  to  be  the  title  of  MacDermott , 
Prince  of  Coolavin. 

Of  these  titles  five  are  of  Munster  and  three  of  Connaught. 
There  is  only  one  from  Leinster  and  none  from  Ulster  included 
in  this  list  since,  with  a  doubtful  exception  in  the  case  of  the 
O’Neills,28  all  Ulster  titles  became  extinct  after  the  confiscations 
in  that  province  during  the  Seventeenth  Century.  At  that  time 
many  of  the  Ulster  chiefs  and  their  families  were  either  driven 
into  exile  or,  having  lost  their  land,  became  so  impoverished  as 
eventually  to  merge  with  the  peasantry.  In  his  Vicissitudes  of 
Families,  Sir  Bernard  Burke  gives  some  vivid  accounts  of  the 
downfall  of  these  Milesian  chieftains.  It  is  possible  that  the  title 
O’Develin  may  be  revived  some  day  like  those  of  O’Morchoe  and 
O’Mahony,  but  this  is  not  likely  since  the  records  of  descent  from 
the  last  Chief  have  probably  been  lost  during  the  three  centuries 
that  have  intervened  since  the  confiscations. 
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In  the  year  1539,  The  Annals  of  Ulster  have  the  following  entry: 
“More  was  done  this  year,  to  wTit:  Cormac  Maguire,  the  unique 
son  of  a  king,  that  of  those  who  were  in  the  same  time  as  he  was 
best  in  hand  and  nobleness,  was  slain  by  his  own  retinue  [con¬ 
sisting  of]  the  People  of  Develin  [and  others].”29 

This  is  the  same  Cormac  Maguire  who  was  “taken  in  treachery” 
by  Felim,  the  “Develinite,”  and  others  seven  years  before  this 
date,  but  the  incident  is  rather  mystifying.  The  annals  proceed, 
as  is  their  wont,  to  relate  other  events  without  throwing  any 
more  light  on  the  subject.  “Unique”  must  mean  sole  or  only,  but 
why  such  a  noble  man  should  have  been  slain  by  his  own  retinue 
is  not  explained.  It  is  not  my  interpretation  of  the  text  that 
Maguire’s  son  was  killed  by  a  gathering  of  the  O’Develins  on 
their  owm  territory.  It  seems  more  probable  to  me  that  the  People 
of  Develin  here  referred  to  was  a  band  of  horsemen  of  that  sept 
probably  engaged  as  mercenaries  in  factional  warfare  among 
the  Maguires  themselves. 

The  title  king  as  applied  to  Maguire  who  ruled  in  what  is  now 
the  County  of  Fermanagh  and  was  also  often  designated  in  Eng¬ 
lish  as  Prince  of  Fermanagh,  is  a  translation  of  “rf,”  a  title  borne 
by  numerous  chiefs  whose  power  and  the  extent  of  their  juris¬ 
diction  varied  greatly,  from  the  petty  ruler  of  a  “tuatha”  to  the 
great  Provincial  Kings,  in  earlier  times,  and  the  “ard  rl”  or  High 
King  himself.  At  one  time  there  seem  to  have  been  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  these  ris  in  Ireland.  Sometimes  the  translator  renders 
this  term  by  king  and  at  other  times  by  prince.  From  the  accounts 
that  we  have  of  the  court  of  Maguire ,  he  appears  to  have  lived 
in  truly  royal  splendor. 

In  the  following  year,  1540,  when  Giolla  Padraic,  the  “Fair,” 
was  Maguire ,30  the  Maguires  made  a  raid  in  the  course  of  which 
they  hanged  Domnall  O’Develin  and  another  man  and  killed 
several  others.  Life  in  the  Ireland  of  those  days  must  have  been 
something  like  that  on  the  frontier  in  America  during  Indian 
times.  The  great  Irish  epic,  the  Tain,  has  as  its  theme  the  wars 
that  were  occasioned  in  the  first  century  before  Christ  by  “The 
Cattle  Spoiling  of  Cooley,”  and  we  hear  of  continual  raids  during 
the  next  millenium  and  a  half  either  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
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booty  or  of  obtaining  vengeance  for  past  wrongs  many  of  them 
centuries  old.  In  this  case,  however,  these  hangings  and  killings 
were,  it  would  appear,  a  retaliation  of  Maguire  for  the  part  that 
the  People  of  Develin  and  their  associates  took  in  killing  his 
“unique”  son  in  the  previous  year. 

The  last  entry  in  The  Annals  of  Ulster  covers  the  year  1541, 
immediately  succeeding  that  in  which  Maguire  avenged  the  death 
of  his  son.31  We  can  imagine  that  the  annalist,  residing  at  Maguire’s 
court  and  probably  dining  at  his  table,  lost  nothing  in  standing 
with  the  king  by  eulogizing  a  prince  whose  death  was  still  fresh 
in  Maguire’s  memory.  If  an  O’Develin  had  written  the  annals,  it 
is  likely  that  it  would  have  been  the  member  of  his  family  who 
had  been  hanged  and  not  Maguire’s  son  that  would  have  received 
the  flattering  obituary.  The  florid  style  of  these  panegyrics  is 
extremely  amusing.  The  following  is  the  annalist’s  tribute  to  a 
Maguire  king  who  died  about  a  century  before  this  time. 
The  annalist  refers  to  him  as  “the  best  man  of  hospitality  and 
prowess  of  the  West  of  Europe  and  a  man  that  frequently  set 
up  oratories  and  churches  and  monasteries  and  holy  crosses  and 
images  of  Mary,  and  established  peace  amongst  clergy  and  laity 
and  defended  his  territory  against  its  neighbors — he  died  after 
victory  of  penance  and  unction.”32 

The  blind  poet  Teigue  O’Higgins  describes  the  court  of  Maguire 
at  this  period  as  follows: 

From  afar  the  blithe  uproar  of  the  chase  greeted  him,  wolf  dog 
and  greyhound  in  field  and  wood  and  the  horses  trying  their 
speed.  By  the  mansion  the  masts  of  the  Lough  Erne  flotilla  stood 
as  a  grove  along  the  shore.  The  courtyard  was  thronged  with 
gentlemen  of  the  Clan  Colla  who  dispensed  largesse;  the  hall 
crowded  with  minstrels  and  poets;  ladies  and  their  women  in 
another  room  embroidered  rare  tissues  and  wove  golden  webs; 
of  wrights  a  whole  regiment  is  there — of  artificers  also  that  finish 
beakers — of  smiths  that  forge  weapons;  mantles  and  rugs  are 
taking  a  crimson  stain,  swords  are  tempered  to  a  right  blue,  spear¬ 
heads  riveted  to  shafts;  “pledges”  are  enlarged,  others  again 
brought  in;  gallant  men  hurt  are  tended  by  the  leech,  brave  men 
uninjured  are  being  damaged.  Part  of  the  day  was  spent  in  lis¬ 
tening  to  romances,  in  comparing  genealogies;  there  was  drinking 
and  music;  and  so  much  to  see  and  hear  that  the  full  day  seemed 
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but  an  hour  till  at  even  they  sat  in  due  order  for  supper.  Fighting 
men  were  to  be  seen  on  all  sides,  pervading  all  the  house;  as  they 
sat  in  their  owrn  quarters  each  man’s  arms  hung  ready  above  his 
head,  for  those  were  the  days  of  fear.33 

Similar  scenes  to  these  could  have  been  observed  where  The 
O’Develin  resided,  although  naturally  on  a  smaller  scale  and 
with  less  splendor  displayed  than  at  the  court  of  a  powerful  and 
wealthy  ruler  like  Maguire.  With  a  corresponding  diminution  of 
numbers  and  with  the  scene  transferred  from  the  mountains  of 
Fermanagh  to  the  low-lying  shores  of  Lough  Neagh,  the  following 
description  of  the  inauguration  of  a  Maguire  would  resemble 
that  of  an  O’Develin  in  those  days. 

These  Maguires  kept  right  noble  state  in  their  castles  of  Ennis¬ 
killen,  Portora,  and  Monea  in  Fermanagh.  They  had  their  ollamhs 
or  bards,  their  hereditary  brehons  or  judges,  and  their  other  chief 
officers  of  state.  On  the  summit  of  the  magnificent  Cuilcagh,  a 
mountain  near  Swanlinbar,  on  the  borders  of  Cavan  and  Fer¬ 
managh,  the  Maguire  was  inaugurated  as  Prince  of  Fermanagh; 
and  an  imposing  pageant  the  ceremonial  presented.  The  only 
canopy  was  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  emblazoned  with  the  glo¬ 
rious  sun;  multitudes  of  clansmen  clustered  on  the  top,  and  the 
sides,  and  by  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  the  Chief  himself  stood  before 
a  stone  chair  of  state;  the  laws  were  read  to  him  by  the  Brehon, 
the  oath  was  administered,  and  the  blessing  given  by  the  Co-arb 
of  Clogher;  the  white  wand  of  sovereignty  was  placed  in  his  hand, 
the  standard  unfurled,  and  the  slipper  put  on,  when,  amid  the 
clang  of  bucklers,  the  music  of  a  hundred  harps  and  the  ringing 
cheers  of  thousands  of  the  Clan  Mac  Uider,  he  was  proclaimed 
The  Maguire.34 

Also  in  the  year  1540,  The  Annals  of  Ulster  relate:  “Graine 
Junior,  daughter  of  O’ Hagan,  namely,  wife  of  Felim  O’Develin, 
died  this  year.”  The  footnote  states  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
the  Chief,  O’ Hagan,  of  Tullaghoge  in  the  County  of  Tyrone, 
described  by  Sir  Toby  Caulfield  as  being  one  of  the  four  septs 
that,  with  the  O’Develins,  formed  the  Earl  of  Tyrone’s  cavalry. 
The  land  of  the  O’Hagans  adjoined  that  of  the  O’Develins  on  the 
west.  The  seat  of  O’ Hagan  was  at  Tullaghoge  (pronounced  Telly- 
hog,  in  Irish  Tulach  Og),  where,  as  Hereditary  Brehon,  he  inaugu¬ 
rated  O’Neill. 
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Hugh  O'Neill,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  was  inaugurated  here  in  1595 
when  he  reassumed  his  ancient  Celtic  title  after  engaging  in  an 
insurrection  against  the  English  Queen  Elizabeth.  This  was  the 
last  inauguration  that  was  generally  recognized  as  authentic,  but 
Sir  Phelim  O’Neill  was  inaugurated  as  O'Neill  by  one  of  the 
O’Hagans  at  Tullaghoge  in  1642,  in  the  second  year  of  his  rebellion. 
This  inauguration,  however,  carried  little  weight  because  a  gen¬ 
eration  had  already  elapsed  since  the  overthrow  of  the  clan 
system  and  clan  solidarity  had  been  greatly  weakened  in  the 
interval,  if  not  altogether  destroyed.  Even  as  late  as  the  middle 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century  we  read  of  a  romantic  echo  of  a  cere¬ 
mony  which  at  one  time  had  meant  so  much  in  the  life  of  Ulster. 
O’Hart  says  that  “on  May  Eve,  1766,  Richard  O’Neill  was  inau¬ 
gurated  in  the  old  Rath  at  Tullaghoge,  west  of  Lough  Neagh  in 
Tyrone,  by  The  O’Hagan,  who  was  then  reduced  to  indigence.”35 

In  his  notes  to  The  Genealogies ,  Tribes  and  Customs  of  Hy 
Fiachrach,  John  O’Donovan  says: 

The  site  of  the  ancient  residence  of  O' Hagan  is  to  be  seen  on 
a  gentle  eminence  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  the  village  of 
Tullaghoge.  It  is  a  large  circular  encampment,  surrounded  by 
deep  trenches  and  earthern  work.  Within  these  stood  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  O'Hagan  the  rechtaire  or  Lawgiver  of  Tullaghoge, 
and  here  was  also  placed  the  stone  on  which  O'Neill  was  made, 
till  it  was  destroyed.  According  to  the  tradition  of  the  country, 
O’ Hagan  inaugurated  O'Neill  by  putting  on  his  golden  slipper 
or  sandal  and  hence  the  sandal  always  appears  in  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  O’Hagans.  The  Lord  Deputy  Mountjoy  remained 
here  for  some  time  in  1602  and  broke  in  pieces  the  stone  on  which 
O'Neill  was  made,  but  it  is  said  that  pieces  of  it  were  to  be  seen 
in  the  orchard  belonging  to  the  glebe  house  till  the  year  1776, 
when  the  last  fragment  of  it  was  carried  away. 

O'Neill  was  inaugurated  on  a  stone  in  the  same  manner  as 
were  the  High  Kings,  in  ancient  times,  on  the  stone  at  Tara. 
When  Kenneth  Mac  Alpine,  a  Milesian  Irish  king,  established 
the  Celtic  dynasty  in  Scotland  during  the  Ninth  Century,  he 
continued  this  ancient  Irish  custom.  He  and  his  successors  were 
crowned  on  the  famous  stone  at  Scone.  This  stone  was  afterwards 
carried  to  London  by  Edward  I,  where  it  can  now  be  seen  under 
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the  seat  of  the  coronation  chair  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  acts 
of  Edward  I  and  of  the  Lord  Deputy  Mount  joy  were  both  intended 
to  be  symbolical  of  the  termination  of  the  Celtic  dynasties  and 
the  dominion  of  the  English  monarchs  as  their  successors. 

At  the  ceremony  of  inauguration  it  was  the  office  of  O’Cahan, 
another  chief  of  the  Clan  Owen,  “to  cast  the  shoe  over  O’Neill” 
which  Mr.  Glasgow  explains  means  throwing  away  the  discarded 
shoe  when  the  ceremonial  slipper  was  put  on  by  O’ Hagan.™ 
Bestowing  the  white  wand  was  the  hereditary  office  of  another 
family.  This  straight  white  wand  was  supposed  to  be  symbolical 
of  the  pure  and  even  justice  that  the  ruler  must  administer.  As 
we  have  seen  O’Develin  was  the  official  Sword-bearer,  0’ Hanlon 
was  the  Standard-bearer,  Macdonnell ,  the  Chief  of  a  Scotch 
gallowglass  sept,  was  Hereditary  High  Constable  of  Ulster, 
0’ Donnelly  was  Marshall,  MacWard  was  Hereditary  Historian, 
MacNamee  and  O’Gnive  were  Bards  while  the  O’Mellons  and 
O’Quinns  were  Hereditary  Physicians.37  Undoubtedly  these  and 
the  heads  of  other  leading  septs  were  assigned  some  functions  in 
the  inauguration  of  O’Neill  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the 
details.  In  connection  with  0’ Hagan,  the  Lawgiver,  who  took  the 
leading  part  in  the  ceremony,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
family  has  kept  up  its  connection  with  the  law  to  the  present 
day.  The  first  Baron  O’Hagan  of  Tullaghoge  (died  1885),  who 
took  his  title  from  the  ancestral  seat  of  his  family,  wras  twice 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.38 

The  Annals  of  Loch  Ce,  which  were  written  at  the  end  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century  for  MacDermott,  Chief  of  Moylurg  in  Con¬ 
naught,  record  the  death  of  Domnall  Oge  O’Develin39  in  1584, 
forty-four  years  after  the  last  entry  in  The  Annals  of  Ulster.  This 
was  the  year  that  Sir  John  Perrott  was  appointed  Deputy  of 
Ireland  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Oge  means  Junior  so  that  this  may 
very  well  have  been  the  son  of  the  Domnall  O’Develin  who  was 
hanged  by  the  Maguires  in  1540.  As  his  death  is  coupled  in  the 
same  sentence  with  that  of  one  of  the  Maguires,  the  writer  may 
have  had  some  such  connection  in  his  mind.  Because  the  Maguires 
were  the  adherents  of  the  O’Donnells  and  the  O’Develins  of  the 
O’Neills,  they  were  engaged  in  the  centuries  of  intermittent  strife 
between  their  respective  leaders. 
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In  the  interval  between  the  last  two  entries  concerning  the 
O’Develins  much  had  occurred  in  which  they  must  have  been 
vitally  concerned.  In  1542  Conn  the  “Halt”  had  relinquished  the 
title  of  O’Neill  and  received  from  Henry  VIII  that  of  Earl  of 
Tyrone  in  exchange.  This  change  of  titles,  however,  did  not  affect 
his  actual  jurisdiction  in  his  own  territories  where  he  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  rule  as  before.  In  1550  war  broke  out  between  Conn  and 
his  two  sons,  Shane  the  “Proud,”  and  Matthew,  known  as  Baron 
of  Dungannon.  The  ruins  of  Shane’s  Castle,  now  the  property  of 
Baron  O’Neill,  may  be  seen  on  the  Antrim  shore  of  Lough  Neagh 
across  the  lake  from  the  former  territory  of  the  O’Develins.40 
In  1551-1552  the  English  invaded  Tyrone  but  “gained  no  victory 
and  obtained  no  spoils.”  In  1557  there  was  a  war  between  Shane 
O’Neill  and  O’Donnell.  On  Conn’s  death  in  1559  the  English 
recognized  his  son  Matthew  as  Earl  of  Tyrone  but  his  other  son, 
Shane,  was  inaugurated  by  his  clansmen  as  O’Neill ,  at  Tulla- 
ghoge.  In  1561  Shane  went  to  England  and  appeared  at  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  court  with  his  followers  and  gallow-glasses  in  native  cos¬ 
tume.  On  his  return,  however,  he  resumed  his  wars  with  the 
English  and  later  with  O’Donnell  by  whom  he  was  crushingly 
defeated  in  1567.  In  that  year  he  took  refuge  with  Mac  Donnell 
in  Antrim,  where  he  was  killed  in  a  quarrel  at  a  banquet.  His 
head  having  been  cut  off  was  taken  to  Dublin  where  it  was 
impaled  on  the  battlements  of  the  Castle.  After  Shane’s  death 
Turloch  Lynnach  was  made  O’Neill  but  the  English  recognized 
first  Brian,  son  of  Matthew,  as  Earl  of  Tyrone,  and,  on  his  death, 
Hugh,  another  son  of  Matthew. 

Hugh  O’Neill,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  that  Ireland  has  produced.  Born  about  1547,  he  spent  much 
of  his  boyhood  at  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  where  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  observing  the  advantages  of  unified  nationalism. 
Since  Brian  Boru’s  time  no  Irishman  in  his  position  seems  to 
have  had  so  clear  a  vision  of  a  united  Ireland.  He  saw  that  to 
gain  his  objective,  the  creation  of  an  Irish  nation,  it  would  be 
necessary  first  to  effect  an  alliance  with  his  hereditary  rivals  in 
Ulster,  the  O’Donnells,  and  afterwards  to  secure  the  aid  of  some 
foreign  power.  By  a  matrimonial  alliance  he  obtained  the  assist- 
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ance  of  the  young  Clan  Conall  prince,  Red  Hugh  O’Donnell, 
and  later  received  promises  of  support  from  the  Spanish  King, 
Philip  III.  In  addition  to  his  qualities  as  a  statesman  and  diplo¬ 
mat,  Hugh  O’Neill  possessed  military  ability  of  a  high  order. 
Henry  IV  of  France,  a  good  judge  in  such  matters,  ranked  him 
third  among  the  generals  of  his  age. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  relate  in  detail  the  history  of  the  Nine 
Years  War,  in  whose  varying  vicissitudes  of  fortune  the  O’Deve- 
lins  shared.  They  must  have  been  with  O’Neill  at  the  time  of  his 
victory  at  the  Yellow  Ford,  near  the  southern  shores  of  Lough 
Neagh  and  not  far  from  the  O’Develins’  territory.  Although  the 
greater  part  of  O’Neill’s  forces  fought  in  linen  tunics,  using 
spears,  javelins  and  axes  against  their  adversaries’  armor  and 
firearms,  this  is  said  to  have  been  the  greatest  disaster  to  English 
arms  since  the  Norman  Invasion  of  Ireland,  four  centuries  before.41 

O’Neill’s  cause  was  hopeless  from  the  beginning,  however, 
fighting  as  he  did  with  a  divided  nation  against  the  power  that 
held  the  sea.  Failing  adequate  assistance  from  Spain,  his  final 
defeat  at  Kinsale  in  1601  was  inevitable.  For  two  years  after  this 
battle  he  held  out  in  the  mountains  of  Ulster,  conducting  a 
guerilla  war,  but  was  finally  compelled  to  hand  in  his  submission 
in  1603.  In  the  course  of  this  guerilla  war  the  O’Develins  suffered 
frightful  losses  not  so  much  in  battle,  however,  as  from  the  famine 
that  ensued  in  Tyrone  as  the  result  of  the  devastation  of  crops  by 
the  enemy.  In  a  letter  from  the  Lord  Deputy  Mount  joy  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Council  in  England,  written  after  his  devastation  of 
Ulster  in  1602,  it  is  stated:  “O’Hagan  protested  unto  us  that 
between  Tullaghoge  and  Toome  there  lay  unburied  a  thousand 
dead.”42  A  line  drawn  from  Tullaghoge  to  Toome  passes  directly 
through  the  O’Develin  territory. 

At  first  Hugh  O’Neill  and  Rory  O’Donnell,  the  new  chief  of 
the  Clan  Conall,  were  treated  with  leniency.  The  former  was  con¬ 
firmed  in  his  title  of  Earl  of  Tyrone  and  O’Donnell  was  created 
Earl  of  Tyrconnell.  As  late  as  1605  the  Lord  Deputy  Mount  joy 
said  of  O’Cahan,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  subsidiary  chiefs 
of  the  Clan  Owen,  whose  territory  comprised  what  is  now  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  County  of  Londonderry:  “O’Kane  must 
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and  shall  be  under  O’Neill.  The  peace  of  the  North  dependeth  on 
my  Lord  Tyrone.”  But,  as  a  result  of  mutual  suspicions  between 
the  English  authorities  and  the  earls,  the  latter,  fearful  of  plots 
against  their  lives  or  freedom,  decided  to  escape  from  Ireland. 
The  Flight  of  the  Earls,  in  1607,  was  taken  by  the  English  as  a 
manifest  confession  of  treasonable  intentions  on  their  part.  The 
two  earls  were  declared  traitors,  their  titles  were  attainted  and 
not  only  their  own  estates  but  those  of  their  clansmen  were  con¬ 
fiscated  by  the  English  crown.  Settlers  were  brought  from  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland  to  occupy  the  forfeited  territory,  which  con¬ 
stituted  the  Ulster  Plantation  of  James  I. 

The  earls  sought  refuge  in  Rome  where,  as  sufferers  in  the  cause 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  they  were  received  with  honors  by  the 
Pope  and  granted  pensions.  Hugh  O’Neill  died  there  in  1616.  His 
tomb,  and  that  of  Rory  O’Donnell,  may  be  found  in  the  church  of 
San  Pietro  in  Montorio  on  the  Janiculum  Hill. 

Referring  to  the  origin  of  Tyrone’s  Insurrection,  John  O’Hart, 
in  The  Last  Princes  of  Tara ,  says  that:  “ According  to  the  popular 
belief,  the  Banshee  or  Guardian  Spirit  of  the  House  of  Conn  of  the 
Hundred  Battles,  night  after  night,  in  the  Castle  of  Dungannon, 
upbraided  Hugh  O’Neill  for  having  accepted  the  Earldom  of 
Tyrone  bestowed  on  him  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1567.  Hence 
the  earl  did  afterwards  assume  the  name  of  ‘O’Neill’  and  there¬ 
with  he  was  so  elated  that  he  would  often  boast  that  he  would 
rather  be  O’Neill  of  Ulster  than  King  of  Spain.”43 

In  early  times  the  possession  of  a  banshee  was  a  distinction 
confined  to  families  of  royal  rank  and  of  the  pure  Milesian  blood, 
probably  due  to  the  belief  in  pagan  days  that  such  families  were 
descendants  of  gods  or  demigods  who  had  formed  earthly  unions 
with  their  ancestors,  and  were  thus  in  closer  touch  with  the  other 
world.  But  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking  some  of  the  old 
Anglo-Irish  families,  such  as  the  Fitzgeralds,  who  had  become 
“more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves,”  as  the  English  complained, 
were  also  supposed  to  possess  family  banshees.44 

The  principal  interest  of  this  tale  lies  in  its  revelation  of  the 
enormous  reaches  of  time  that  the  imagination  of  that  age  encom¬ 
passed.  Their  hereditary  genealogists  and  historians  reckoned 
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the  descent  of  Milesian  kings  and  chiefs  by  milleniums  rather 
than  by  centuries.  Families  of  foreign  extraction  were  regarded 
as  mushroom  growths  by  the  Milesians.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the 
O’Neills,  on  being  told  that  Barrett  had  occupied  Castlemone 
for  four  hundred  years,  replied  that  he  “hated  the  clown  as  if 
he  had  come  but  yesterday.”  Seldom  in  the  course  of  history  has 
such  lofty  pride  suffered  so  great  a  fall.  At  the  time  of  his  over¬ 
throw,  O’Neill  was  supposed  to  be  accompanied  by  a  spirit 
that  had  guarded  the  destinies  of  the  Progeny  of  Conn  from  the 
days  of  an  ancestor  who  had  died  nearly  fourteen  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before.  The  event  proved  that  the  banshee’s  exhor¬ 
tations  were  extremely  ill  advised  since  the  earl’s  revolt  resulted 
in  the  downfall  not  only  of  the  Progeny  of  Conn  but  of  the  whole 
Milesian  race,  as  for  several  centuries  after  this  time  they  suffered 
an  almost  total  eclipse  both  economically  and  politically.45 

The  news  of  the  Flight  of  the  Earls  aroused  the  greatest  con¬ 
sternation  among  their  clansmen.  For  twelve  hundred  years, 
since  Owen  and  Conall  had  invaded  Ulster,  they  and  their  ances¬ 
tors  before  them  had  relied  on  the  heads  of  their  clans  for  leader¬ 
ship  in  war  and  in  peace.  The  edict  of  eviction  from  the  lands 
that  they  had  occupied  for  so  many  centuries  produced  an  effect 
like  that  of  a  death  sentence. 

In  The  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Ireland,  under  the  date  Sep¬ 
tember,  1608,  is  the  report  of  the  Lord  Deputy,  Sir  Arthur  Chi¬ 
chester,  ancestor  of  the  Marquesses  of  Donegal.  Concerning  the 
lands  of  the  Clan  Owen  he  says:  “The  great  sept  of  this  county  is 
come  to  the  king  by  the  attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  and  his 
sept,  as  by  the  office  doth  appear.  The  chief  septs  of  this  country 
are  the  O’Neales  [O’Neills],  and  under  them  the  O’Donnoles 
[O’Donnellys],  O’Hagganes  [O’Hagans],  O’Quynes  [O’Quinns], 
O’Delvynes  [O’Develins],  O’Corres  [O’Corrs],  the  Clandonells 
[MacDonnells],  the  Melans  [O’ Mellons]  and  other  septs,  which 
are  warlike  people  and  many  in  number  and  must  be  provided  for 
or  overmastered,  without  which  they  will  not  be  ruled  nor 
removed.”  This  is  a  sample  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  spelling 
of  Irish  surnames  that  has  produced  the  present  variety  for  one 
original  form. 
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The  location  of  these  septs  is  given  in  a  map  prepared  by  Philip 
MacDermott  for  Connelan’s  edition  of  The  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters.  The  situation  of  Munterevlin,  or  the  O’Develin  terri¬ 
tory,  has  already  been  given  and  also  that  of  the  O’Hagans  to 
their  west  around  Tullaghoge.  Around  Lissan,  between  Munterev¬ 
lin  and  Dungannon,  were  the  O’Corrs.  South  and  to  the  west  of 
Dungannon  on  the  borders  of  the  Barony  of  Clogher  were  the 
territories  of  the  O’Donnellys  and  the  O’Quinns.  The  O’Donnellys 
had  land  in  other  parts  of  Tyrone  and  the  O’Quinns  are  shown 
also  in  a  country  north  of  the  O’Develins  in  what  is  now  south¬ 
eastern  Londonderry  but  was,  at  the  time  of  the  confiscations,  a 
part  of  Tyrone.  The  MacDonnells  were  an  Antrim  sept  of  Scotch 
origin  but,  since  they  were  gallowglasses  or  professional  soldiers 
in  the  employ  of  the  O’Neills,  Chichester  probably  found  some 
of  them  in  the  Earl  of  Tyrone’s  territory.  The  O’ Mellons  were  in 
northwestern  Tyrone,  near  the  present  town  of  Strabane.  The 
O’Connelans,  mentioned  by  Sir  Toby  Caulfield,  had  land  in 
northern  Tyrone  close  to  the  Sperrin  Mountains.  There  were 
also  many  landless  septs  in  Tyrone.  Those  represented  as  on  or 
near  the  O’Develin  territory  in  MacDermott’s  map  were  the 
O’Keenans,  MacConnells  and  O’ Quigleys.  These  may  have  been 
tenants  of  the  O’Develins  or  their  neighbors  the  O’Quinns. 

In  The  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Ireland,  is  also  the  following 
report  by  Sir  Toby  Caulfield,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Charle- 
mont: 

Collection  of  Tyrone’s  rents  from  his  Flight  in  1607  till  Novem¬ 
ber  1610.  First;  There  was  no  certain  portion  of  lands  let  by  the 
traitor  Tyrone  to  any  of  his  tenants  that  paid  him  rent.  Secondly; 
Such  rents  as  he  reserved  were  paid  to  him  partly  in  money  and 
partly  in  provisions  of  victuals  as  oats,  oatmeal,  butter,  hogs  and 
mutton.  Thirdly;  The  money  rents  that  were  so  reserved  were 
chargeable  on  all  the  cows  that  were  milch  or  in  calf  which  grazed 
on  his  lands,  after  the  rate  of  12  pence  a  quarter  the  year,  which 
cows  were  to  be  numbered  but  twice  in  the  year  by  Tyrone’s 
officers,  viz;  at  May  and  Hallo wtide;  and  so  the  rents  were  levied 
and  taken  up  at  the  said  rate  for  all  the  cows  that  were  so  num¬ 
bered  except  only  the  heads  and  principal  men  of  the  creats,46 
who  in  regard  of  their  enabling  to  live  better  than  the  common 
multitude  under  them,  whom  they  cause  willingly  to  pay  the 
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said  rents,  were  usually  allowed  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  rents; 
which  rise  to  300£  Irish  by  the  year,  or  thereabouts,  which  they 
detained  in  their  own  hands  by  direction  from  the  Lord  Deputy 
and  so  were  never  received ;  and  for  the  butter  and  other  victual¬ 
ling  provisions  they  were  only  paid  by  such  as  they  termed  horse¬ 
men,  called  the  Quynnes  [O’ Quinns],  Hangans  [O’Hagans], 
Conelands  [O’Connelans],  and  Devlins  [O’Develins],  which  was 
rather  at  the  discretion  of  the  giver,  who  strove  who  should  give 
most  to  gain  Tyrone’s  favor,  than  for  any  due  claim  he  had  to 
demand  the  same. 

Caulfield’s  report  is  of  interest  for  several  reasons.  This  is  the 
only  instance  that  I  have  discovered  of  the  modern  form  Devlin, 
without  the  O’  and  the  middle  E,  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
All  the  individuals  of  whom  I  know  anything  during  that  period 
spelled  their  name  O’Develin,  when  written  in  English.  It  was 
the  purpose  of  Caulfield  to  establish  as  close  a  connection  as 
possible  between  the  attainted  earl  and  the  septs  in  his  territory, 
in  order  to  justify  the  confiscation  of  their  land,  which  is  the 
reason  for  his  reference  to  their  rivalry  with  each  other  in  gaining 
Tyrone’s  favor.  Since  the  attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  affected 
his  own  lands  only  it  was  necessary  to  establish  separate  evidence 
of  treasonable  activities  in  the  case  of  the  other  septs.  That  those 
who  were  known  as  “horsemen”  paid  no  rent  to  Tyrone  but  simply 
made  gifts  to  him  at  their  discretion,  shows  plainly  that  they 
were  freeholders  who  held  title  to  their  lands  from  time  immemo¬ 
rial  as  component  parts  of  the  Clan  Owen  and  not  as  tenants  of  the 
O’Neills.  In  fact  such  titles  may  have  been  of  quite  as  ancient 
date  as  those  of  the  O’Neills  themselves,  who  only  rose  to  superior 
rank  at  a  comparatively  late  date  in  the  history  of  the  clan,  the 
Tenth  Century,  and  did  not  dispose  of  their  great  rivals  the  Mac- 
Loughlins  until  the  Thirteenth.47 


Chapter  III 

SINCE  THE  CLAN  DAYS 

HP  he  English  used  various  methods  in  dealing  with  the  “war¬ 
like  people”  that  Sir  Arthur  Chichester  speaks  of  in  his 
report.  The  more  recalcitrant,  spoken  of  as  “swordsmen,”  were 
“transported  into  the  waste  lands  of  Connaught  and  Munster, 
where  they  were  dispersed  and  not  planted  together  in  one  place.” 
It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  very  few  Devlins  now  found  in 
those  two  provinces  may  be  descendants  of  these  “swordsmen.” 
Some  of  the  Irish  chiefs  received  re-grants  on  lease  of  small 
portions  of  their  own  hereditary  lands,  or  provision  was  made 
for  them  from  other  confiscated  lands  in  the  vicinity.1  In  the 
Calendar  of  State  Payers ,  Ireland ,  under  the  date  1611,  among  the 
names  of  Servitors  and  Natives  to  whom  land  was  leased  by  the 
new  owners  in  the  Precinct  of  Dungannon  appears  that  of  Brian 
O’Develin,  described  as  “gentleman,”  who  is  assigned  120  acres 
at  a  rental  of  26  shillings.  This  may  have  been  the  Chief  or  a 
close  relative.  The  land  that  he  received  was  not  in  Munterevlin 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Glasgow,  was  in  the  adjoining  Precinct 
of  Mountjoy.  Mr.  Glasgow  says  that  a  considerable  number  of 
native  gentlemen  received  such  grants,  one  of  the  O’Neills  as 
much  as  1000  acres  near  Cookstown,  but  few  received  more  than 
60  acres,  i.e.,  one  townland.  That  Brian  O’Develin  was  allotted 
twice  the  average  grant  indicates  that  he  was  a  person  of  consid¬ 
erable  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  authorities.  The  120  acres 
was  arable  land  only,  since  woodland  and  bog  were  thrown  in 
for  good  measure,  making  a  considerably  larger  tract  than  the 
figures  would  indicate. 

As  to  Munterevlin  itself,  Mr.  Glasgow  tells  me  that  he  believes 
it  was  what  is  called  “erenach”  land,  which  was  granted  to  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  Henry  Ussher,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and 
let  on  lease  to  tenants.  This  probably  explains  the  large  number 
of  Devlins  who  still  reside  in  their  ancient  territory  because,  while 
English  and  Scotch  “undertakers”  to  whom  confiscated  land  was 
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assigned,  were  required  to  make  leases  to  English  and  Scotch 
only,  there  was  no  such  restriction  on  church  lands,  consequently 
the  latter  still  show  a  great  preponderance  of  native  Irish  in 
their  population,  in  Munterevlin  about  ninety-five  per  cent. 
Mr.  Glasgow  says:  “What  really  happened  in  Munterevlin,  and 
similar  places  by  the  substitution  of  English  law  for  the  Brehon 
Law  and  the  Plantation,  two  distinct  causes,  was  that  the  clans¬ 
men  lost  whatever  rights  they  had  in  the  land,  under  the  old 
law,  and  became  tenants  to  lessees  who  held  from  the  Protestant 
bishops.  There  was  no  physical  eviction  of  the  old  inhabitants 
but  probably  the  population  became  denser  owing  to  the  migra¬ 
tion  of  Irish  tenants  from  ‘planted’  estates.  The  present  popu¬ 
lation  is  particularly  dense  for  an  agricultural  area.  The  land  is 
closely  cultivated  and  all  the  woods  which  existed  at  the  Plan¬ 
tation  (1610)  are  cut  down.” 

Brian  O’Develin  was  the  only  member  of  the  family  who  appears 
on  the  list  of  those  receiving  leases  under  the  new  system.  What 
happened  to  others  of  his  sept  is  a  matter  for  speculation  or 
inference.  Their  numbers  at  that  time  could  not  have  been  very 
great  perhaps,  by  analogy  with  other  septs  as  to  whom  we  have 
more  data,  a  few  score  at  the  most.  Some  of  these  may  have  been 
among  the  “swordsmen”  who  were  transported  into  Connaught 
and  Munster;  others  may  have  joined  those  Wild  Geese2  who  left 
Ireland  to  take  service  in  Continental  European  armies,  where 
they  made  up  whole  regiments  and  brigades  of  Irish  exiles ;  while 
some,  as  we  shall  see  later,  became  “Rapparees,”  or  “Tories”  as 
the  English  called  them,  terms  applied  to  those  Irish  who,  while 
leading  an  outlaw  life  in  the  woods  and  mountains  of  Ulster,  made 
frequent  raids  on  the  lands  occupied  by  the  new  settlers,  many  of 
whom  preferred  to  abandon  their  newly  acquired  farms  rather 
than  to  live  in  constant  fear  of  such  attacks. 

But  the  majority  of  Devlins  must  have  remained  on  their 
hereditary  land  as  small  farmers,  laborers  or  fishermen  in  the 
waters  of  Lough  Neagh.  In  the  three  centuries  that  have  elapsed 
since  those  troublous  times,  they  have  provided  the  nucleus  that 
has  produced  such  an  extraordinary  growth  in  the  family’s 
numbers.  According  to  the  Census  of  18903  there  were  five  thou- 
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sand  Devlins  in  Ireland.  In  all  parts  of  the  world  at  the  present 
day  there  may  be  as  many  as  four  times  that  number.  In  1901 
the  population  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Parish  of  Tamlaght, 
which  roughly  corresponds  to  the  former  territory  of  the  People  of 
Develin,  was  only  913,  including  384  in  the  village  of  Coagh,  which 
dates  from  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Before  1610  the  Devlins, 
in  all  probability,  constituted  only  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Munterevlin,4  but  they  have  been  increasing  steadily  and  pro¬ 
digiously  during  the  last  three  centuries.  It  is  apparent  that  some 
sort  of  an  exodus  would  have  eventually  become  a  necessity  in 
any  case,  since  if  all  the  family  were  now  to  return  to  their  tribal 
land  there  would  be  little  more  than  camping  space  for  them. 

The  Ulster  Plantation  put  a  final  end  to  the  Irish  clan  system 
which,  in  any  case,  had  become  an  anachronism  at  the  time  of 
its  extinction,  since  both  its  virtues  and  its  vices  were  those  of  an 
earlier  and  more  primitive  world.  This  system,  which  is  now 
simply  an  object  of  antiquarian  or  sentimental  interest,  had  the 
disastrous  effect  of  retarding  a  sense  of  Irish  nationality  and  was 
perhaps  the  major  cause  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  Milesian  race. 
Although  the  genealogists  seem  to  have  been  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  demonstrate  the  kinship  of  the  Milesians,  in  practice  a 
feeling  of  loyalty  or  solidarity  did  not  ordinarily  extend  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  sept  or  clan.  In  the  earlier  period  there  were 
relations  between  the  larger  groups  of  tribes  and  races  that  can 
only  be  explained  by  their  descent  from  a  common  ancestor,  but 
there  was  not.  a  sufficient  coherence  among  them  to  prevent  a 
continual  internecine  warfare.  Even  within  the  clan  itself  the 
same  centrifugal  forces  were  operative,  as  was  shown  in  the  Clan 
Owen  by  the  wars  between  the  MacLoughlins  and  the  O’Neills, 
as  well  as  by  the  campaigns  of  the  senior  branch  of  the  O’Neills 
in  Tyrone  against  their  kinsmen  the  O’Neills  of  Clannaboy  in 
Antrim.  Such  conditions  explain  the  impossibility  of  effecting 
any  stable  native  combinations  against  foreign  invasions. 

Although  among  the  Milesian  clans  there  was  some  sense  of 
racial,  linguistic  and  cultural  affinity,  an  O’Develin,  in  the  days 
when  they  were  horsemen  of  the  O’Neills,  could  have  had  little 
real  sense  of  Irish  nationality.  His  hereditary  enemies,  the  Ma- 
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guires  and  the  O’Donnells,  with  whom  he  and  his  forefathers  had 
fought  for  centuries,  must  have  appeared  almost  as  hateful,  if 
not  so  alien,  as  the  English  themselves. 

So  effectually,  however,  has  the  feeling  for  the  clan  been 
extinguished  that,  in  all  probability,  the  greater  part  of  the  Dev¬ 
lins  at  the  present  day  have  no  knowledge  of  their  origin,  their 
history  nor  of  the  land  where  they  once  lived  as  a  sept.  It  has 
been  about  nine  hundred  years  since  the  adoption  of  surnames 
in  Ireland.  For  two  thirds  of  that  time  their  place  in  the  Milesian 
genealogical  system  and  their  identity  as  a  sept  of  the  Clan  Owen 
would  have  been  ever  present  in  their  consciousness.  Many  of  the 
Irish  chiefs  maintained  a  bard  to  provide  entertainment  at  their 
board  and,  in  any  case,  there  were  in  the  clan  days  itinerant 
members  of  such  bardic  families  as  the  MacNamees  and  the 
O’Gnives  to  keep  alive  memories  of  the  past.  In  return  for  the 
largess  provided  by  their  host  they  sang  of  the  mighty  deeds  of 
his  ancestors;  of  Develin,  founder  of  the  sept;  of  that  famous 
warrior  Muirchertach  Mac  Erca,  ancestor  of  the  Sons  of  Erca; 
of  Owen,  founder  of  the  clan;  of  the  great  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hos¬ 
tages,  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles  and  the  mythical  progenitors 
of  the  race,  Heremon  and  Milesius.  It  is  strange  that  in  three 
hundred  years  the  Devlins  should  have  so  completely  forgotten 
their  past.  The  loss  of  their  land  must  have  been  a  tragic  experi¬ 
ence  for  a  proud  and  warlike  people.  After  the  confiscations  the 
sept  was  replaced  by  a  growing  number  of  independent  families 
that  had  no  tie  to  bind  them  in  common  allegiance  to  an  O’ Develin 
who  was  Chief  of  the  People  of  Develin.  After  the  loss  of  the  sub¬ 
sidies  from  members  of  their  septs,  many  of  the  former  Irish 
chiefs  were  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  from  their 
clansmen  but,  with  the  death  of  the  last  O’Develin  and  the  gen¬ 
eration  that  had  known  his  rule,  the  memory  of  the  clan  days 
became  ever  fainter  and  finally  lapsed  into  an  oblivion  from  which 
it  is  rescued  only  by  the  few  who  have  the  time  or  the  taste  to 
pursue  such  inquiries. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Devlin  tells  me  that  “tradition,  which  accounts  for 
the  great  attraction  of  the  Irish  peasant’s  speech,  manners  and 
customs  elsewhere  in  Ireland,  is  little  noted  in  Ardboe — at  least 
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that  is  my  impression.  No,  the  memories  of  the  clan  days  are  no 
longer  extant  among  our  people.  I  think  the  geographical  position 
of  Ardboe  (a  sort  of  cul-de-sac)  accounts  for  the  poverty  of  typical 
Irish  tradition,  clan  stories,  etc.  In  such  a  confined  community,  I 
imagine,  the  stories  suffered  from  their  constant  repetition  in 
times  gone  by  and  ceased  to  be  told.” 

Since  the  confiscations  the  family  has  been  free  to  develop 
according  to  the  native  ability  of  its  individual  members.  The 
Devlins  may  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world  and  occupying 
the  most  diverse  positions  in  the  social  and  economic  scale.  Under 
the  clan  system  the  surname  O’Develin  was  undoubtedly  a 
distinct  social  asset  to  its  possessors  and  economically  indispen¬ 
sable,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  Brehon  Law 
governing  land  inheritance,  but  after  the  destruction  of  this 
system  it  became  a  liability  as  unmistakably  identifying  its 
bearer  with  the  blood  of  the  conquered  race.  At  the  present  day, 
however,  this  surname  has  little  significance  in  itself,  either 
favorable  or  unfavorable,  the  local  consideration  in  which  it  is 
held  being  dependent  almost  entirely  on  the  individual  qualities 
of  those  who  bear  it. 

In  Ireland,  partly  in  consequence  of  legislation  favoring  the 
partition  of  large  estates  and  in  part  as  a  result  of  other  causes, 
the  general  tendency  has  been  towards  a  redistribution  of  the  soil 
among  its  original  inhabitants.  Padraic  Colum,  in  The  Road 
Round  Ireland ,  says  that,  over  wide  areas  at  the  present  day,  few 
surnames  can  be  found  that  are  not  indigenous  to  the  country. 
Some  Devlins  continue  to  till  the  soil  of  Tyrone  while  others  are 
engaged  in  its  towns  in  what,  under  present  conditions  in  the 
agricultural  industry,  may  be  more  profitable  pursuits.  Mr.  John 
Devlin  tells  me  that  Munterevlin  “is  now  bought  out  from  the 
landlord  and  has  been  for  twenty  years.”  On  this  land,  and  in  its 
vicinity,  there  are  so  many  Devlins  that,  in  order  to  distinguish 
them  an  additional  nickname  or  cognomen  is  added  to  the 
surname  as :  Devlin-Bans  (White)  (Mr.  Devlin  tells  me  that  they 
are  hereditarily  blond  to  this  day  among  the  Devlin-Bans) ;  Dev- 
lin-Dhu  (Black);  Devlin-Gaba  (Blacksmith);  Devlin-Mor  (Big) ; 
Devlin-Susie;  Devlin-Gaes  (Wee);  Devlin-Owen,  Devlin-English ; 
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Devlin-Neddy;  Devlin-McGuiness;  Devlin-Culoughs;  Devlin- 
Nugent;  Devlin-Offs,  etc.  Mr.  John  Devlin’s  family  is  known  as 
the  Devlins  of  the  Old  Cross.5 

Dr.  J.  G.  Devlin  tells  me  that  the  surname  is  now  universally 
spelled  Devlin  in  Munterevlin  but  is  locally  pronounced  Dev-e-lin, 
in  accordance  with  the  original  Irish  pronunciation  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  spelling  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  He  says  that  although 
Irish  is  not  now  spoken  in  the  tribal  land  of  the  O’Develins,  they 
not  only  use  Irish  nicknames  attached  to  their  surnames,  as  we 
have  seen,  but  also  employ  occasional  Irish  words  in  their  every¬ 
day  speech,  for  example:  “Did  you  hear  the  dogs  keen-ae-ing?’ 
is  the  common  way  of  expressing  what  is  ordinarily  put  thus, 
‘Did  you  hear  the  dogs  crying?’  By  the  cry  of  the  dog  is  meant 
that  long,  lonesome,  unearthly,  hollow  whine  or  wail  that  dogs 
so  frequently  utter  at  night.  ‘Keenaeing’  is  the  local  pronun¬ 
ciation  and  is  obviously  the  Irish  verb  caoin — I  cry.  Incidentally 
such  ‘crys’  are  believed  to  be  ill-omened  messengers — they 
expect  bad  newrs,  i.e.  those  who  heard  it.”  Dr.  Devlin  wrote  me  an 
extremely  interesting  letter  about  life  in  Munterevlin  as  he  knows 
it  which,  with  his  permission,  I  have  placed  in  the  appendix  to 
this  volume. 

Devlin  is  not  a  very  common  name  in  Ireland.  According  to 
Sir  Robert  E.  Matheson,  in  his  Special  Report  on  Surnames  in 
Ireland,  in  a  population  of  a  little  more  than  4,700,000  (Census  of 
1890)  there  were  about  5000  Devlins,  including  450  who  spelled 
their  names  in  other  ways  as  Develin,  Develon,  etc.  In  the  same 
census  there  were  about  62,600  Murphys,  56,000  Kellys,  43,600 
Sullivans  and  42,000  Walshes,  these  being  the  most  usual  names. 
Devlin  does  not  appear  among  the  hundred  most  common  Irish 
surnames,  the  last  on  this  list  being  Dwyer  with  8100.  Even  in 
Tyrone,  the  county  where  the  largest  number  of  Devlins  is 
found,  it  is  not  among  the  fourteen  most  usual  names  as  given  by 
Matheson.  This  is  as  we  should  expect  to  find  it  since  the  O’ 
Develins  were  a  minor  sept  and  their  numbers  could  not  have 
been  more  than  a  few  hundred  at  most  in  the  clan  days. 

A  large  number  of  Devlins  have  left  Ireland  to  settle  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  dominions  of  the  British  Empire.  There 
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are  also  many  that  have  established  themselves  in  Dublin  which, 
like  other  capitals,  has  attracted  the  restless  and  the  ambitious 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Devlin  is  still,  however,  as  it  has 
been  since  it  first  appears  in  history,  an  Ulster  name.  In  1890 
Matheson  says  that  there  were  3950  Devlins  in  Ulster,  850  in 
Leinster,  a  large  proportion  of  these  being  in  Dublin,  120  in 
Munster  and  only  90  in  Connaught.  In  Ulster  Matheson  says 
that  Devlin  is  most  common  in  Tyrone,  Londonderry,  Antrim 
and  Armagh.  It  will  be  noticed  that  all  of  these  counties  border 
on  Lough  Neagh. 

Taking  the  Ulster  names  in  Kelly’s  Ireland  Directory  for  1905, 
I  found  that  47  %  of  the  Devlins  listed  there  resided  in  Tyrone, 
22  %  in  Londonderry,  19  %  in  Antrim  and  12  %  in  the  four  coun¬ 
ties  of  Donegal,  Down,  Monaghan  and  Armagh.  If,  however, 
Belfast  is  eliminated,  which  is  a  recent  growth  and  has  drawn 
its  population  from  all  of  northern  Ireland,  and  if  the  Devlins  in 
the  Barony  of  Loughinsholin,  immediately  across  the  Ballinderry 
River  in  Londonderry  from  the  former  land  of  the  O’Develins, 
are  added  to  those  in  Tyrone,  it  will  be  found  that  about  62  %  of 
those  in  rural  Ulster  still  live  on  or  in  the  vicinity  of  their  ancestral 
territory.  In  Antrim,  with  the  exception  of  Belfast,  I  found  that 
the  largest  group  of  Devlins  was  at  Toome  Bridge,  which  is  the 
nearest  town  in  that  county  to  Munterevlin.  The  percentages  are 
much  the  same  in  the  Belfast  and  Ulster  Directory  (1924),  except 
that  they  show  a  greater  number  of  Devlins  in  Belfast.  The  names 
included  in  these  directories  are  those  of  householders,  landowners, 
business  and  professional  men.  A  large  part  of  the  transient  and 
laboring  population  is  not  listed,  but  I  believe  that  these  per¬ 
centages  show  conclusively  enough  that  Devlin  is  still  particularly 
a  Tyrone  name,  which  apparently  contains  more  than  twice  as 
many  of  them  as  any  other  county  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  family 
also  exhibits  a  tendency  to  cling  to  the  shores  of  Lough  Neagh, 
when  they  are  found  in  other  parts  of  Ulster. 

It  may  be  that  this  lake  had  been  for  so  long  such  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  their  environment  that  the  Devlins  felt  a  disinclination 
to  leave  its  vicinity.  After  the  loss  of  their  land  many  of  them 
must  have  sought  employment  as  fishermen  in  its  waters.  Mr. 
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John  Devlin  tells  me  that  “there  are  a  great  number  of  fishermen 
on  the  shores  of  Lough  Neagh  along  Munterevlin.  The  great 
majority  are  named  Devlin.” 

That  the  Devlins  should  not  have  spread  out  towards  the  west 
into  Fermanagh  and  southern  Donegal6  may  have  been  due  at 
first  to  the  presence  in  those  counties  of  their  former  enemies  the 
Maguires  and  the  O’Donnells.  This  may  also  account  for  the 
rarity  of  the  surname  in  Connaught,  which  lay  on  the  other  side 
of  what  had  been  for  so  long  hostile  territory.  After  they  had  once 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  altered  conditions  produced  by 
the  Ulster  Plantation,  those  of  the  Devlins  who  were  not  attracted 
to  the  cities  of  their  own  country  or  forced  to  emigrate  to  other 
lands  on  account  of  economic  conditions,  were  probably  bound  to 
Ulster  by  that  attachment  to  their  native  soil  which  is  so  strong 
a  feature  of  Irish  character. 

Records  in  the  Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  show  that  there 
were  Devlins  and  Develins  in  the  United  States  from  colonial 
days.  When  the  county  of  their  origin  is  mentioned  it  is  usually 
Tyrone.  But  it  is  from  the  forties  of  the  last  century  that  the 
main  emigration  of  Devlins  to  the  United  States  commenced. 
The  years  of  the  terrible  potato  famine  in  Ireland  (1845-1847) 
must  have  been  memorable  ones  in  the  lives  of  the  Devlins.  It  is 
said  that  during  the  years  of  this  famine,  “probably  at  least  a 
million  persons  died  of  starvation  or  of  disease  resulting  from  it; 
more  than  as  many  had  left  the  country,  the  vast  majority  going 
to  the  United  States.”7  At  this  time  James  K.  Polk  was  President 
of  the  United  States.  Many  Devlins  date  the  origin  of  their  family 
in  America  from  his  administration.  Canada  received  her  quota 
of  this  immigration  and  the  Devlins  are  well  represented  there 
also. 

It  is  of  course  difficult  to  form  even  an  approximate  estimate  of 
the  total  number  of  Devlins  at  the  present  day.  In  an  article  in 
The  Times  of  London  concerning  the  annual  celebration  of  The 
Maclean  for  members  of  his  clan,  it  was  stated  that  there  are 
now  twice  as  many  of  that  name  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
as  there  are  in  Scotland.  The  emigration  to  these  countries  has 
been  certainly  as  great,  and  probably  greater,  from  Ireland  than 
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from  Scotland.  Perhaps,  making  allowance  for  Devlins  in  Ire¬ 
land,  the  United  States  and  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire  there 
may  be,  at  the  present  day,  as  many  as  twenty  thousand  of  them. 

It  will  be  noticed,  in  reading  this  history,  that  all  the  indi¬ 
viduals  whose  names  I  have  been  able  to  find  in  documents  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century  spelled  their  names  O’ Develin,  with 
the  extra  E  between  the  two  middle  consonants.  In  MacGeoghan’s 
translation  of  The  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise,  made  in  1627,  the 
English  form  of  this  surname  is  given  as  O’Develyn,  which  form 
I  have  seen  shortened  to  Develyn  in  a  New  York  directory.  From 
a  consultation  of  the  first  section  of  the  appendix  to  this  volume, 
where  I  deal  with  Irish  forms  of  this  surname  and  their  pronun¬ 
ciation,  it  appears  that  Develin  is  phonetically  a  more  correct 
rendition  of  the  Irish  than  Devlin  although  there  are  Irish  equiva¬ 
lents  for  both  English  forms.  As  we  have  seen,  in  Munterevlin 
at  the  present  day  they  spell  the  name  in  its  shortened  form  but 
introduce  a  middle  E  in  pronouncing  it. 

There  is,  however,  early  authority  for  the  English  form  Dev¬ 
lin,  which  became  prevalent  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  and  is 
almost  universal  at  the  present  day.  Sir  Toby  Caulfield,  writing 
in  1610,  speaks  of  the  Devlins,  and  the  name  of  the  prince  of  the 
Clannaboy  O’Neills  who  was  deposed  in  1552  is  given  in  The 
O’Neills  of  Ulster  by  Thomas  Matthews  as  Muirchertach  Devlin- 
agh.  There  is  also  the  archaic  form  of  Doivlin  or  Doivlen  which 
is  like  Devlin.  The  Irish  BH  has  been  changed  to  V,  its  English 
equivalent,  but  the  01  has  not  been  altered  to  E  as  should  have 
been  done  for  a  correct  representation  of  the  pronunciation  in 
English.  This  form  is  given  in  his  Genealogical  History  of  the 
Milesian  Families  of  Ireland  by  B.  W.  DeCourcy  but  I  do  not 
know  at  what  date  it  was  used. 

As  we  have  seen,  of  5000  members  of  the  family  in  Ireland  in 
1890  only  about  450  spelled  their  names  in  any  other  way  than 
Devlin.  The  spelling  Develin,  however,  has  persisted  among  a 
few  branches  of  the  family.  I  have  seen  instances  of  its  use  in 
Tyrone  and  Antrim,8  by  a  branch  of  the  family  that  has  settled 
in  Scotland  and  by  numerous  members  of  the  family  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  is  a  book  written  by  a 
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Sergeant-Major  Develin  giving  an  account  of  his  campaigns  in 
India. 

B.  W.  DeCourcy  also  gives  Develon  and  Devellen  as  additional 
forms  of  this  surname.  The  former  I  have  seen  in  directories  in 
the  United  States  but  not  the  latter.  The  records  in  the  New¬ 
berry  Library,  Chicago,  also  mention  a  Devilling  family  in  North 
Carolina  during  the  Eighteenth  Century  that  may  possibly  rep¬ 
resent  another  variety.  As  indicative  of  the  relative  frequency  of 
various  forms  of  this  surname,  in  turning  over  the  pages  of  Ameri¬ 
can  city  directories  I  found  that,  both  in  actual  numbers  and  in 
proportion  to  population,  the  family  is  better  represented  in 
Philadelphia  than  in  any  other  American  city.  In  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Directory  there  are  listed  thirty-one  Develins,  one  Develon 
and  four  and  a  half  columns  of  Devlins.  New  York  has  seven 
Develins,  one  Develon,  one  Develyn  and  two  columns  of  Devlins. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  two  Develins  and  twenty-eight  Devlins. 
Baltimore  has  one  Develin  and  eighteen  Devlins.9 

A  cause  of  confusion  in  the  spelling  of  Irish  surnames  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  foreign  landlords  and  their  agents,  who  were 
usually  ignorant  of  Irish,  frequently  entered  the  names  of  ten¬ 
ants  on  their  rent  rolls  as  they  happened  to  strike  the  ear,  thus 
producing  several  variations  for  one  Irish  surname.  O’Hart  gives 
instances  of  changes  produced  in  this  way,  as  in  the  case  of  Mac- 
Elligott  and  MacGillicuddy  for  the  Irish  MacGiolla  Machoda. 

An  outside  influence  may  have  also  had  something  to  do  with 
standardizing  the  name  as  Devlin.  Dubhlinn  or  Duibhlinn  is 
not  only  the  Irish  form  of  Dublin  but  is  also  a  fairly  common 
place  name  in  Ireland,  meaning  as  it  does  “black  or  deep  water.” 
Edmund  Hogan,  in  his  Onomasticon  Goedelicum ,10  says  that  there 
are  four  townlands  in  Donegal,  and  one  in  Monaghan  of  this 
name  that  have  been  anglicized  as  Devlin.  It  is,  of  course,  evident 
that  Devlin  is  not  derived  from  these  townlands  as  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  always  preceded  by  O’,  which  indicates  descent  from  a 
person.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  orthography  of  the  sur¬ 
name  was  adapted  to  that  of  the  townlands  by  discarding  the 
extra  E  and  the  O’,  because  people  were  already  accustomed  to 
the  spelling  of  these  place  names  which  were  so  similar  to  the 
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surname  in  appearance.  This  would  also  account  for  the  short¬ 
ening  of  the  vowel  sound  in  the  final  syllable  which,  as  explained 
in  the  appendix,  must  have  been  long  in  its  Irish  form  and  at 
first,  perhaps,  in  English,  because  of  the  single  N  at  the  end,  which 
prolongs  the  sound  of  the  preceding  vowel.  But  the  place  name 
had  the  double  N  after  the  final  vowel  which,  for  this  reason,  was 
necessarily  short  both  in  its  English  and  its  Irish  form.  This 
elimination  of  the  O’  and  the  change  in  spelling  and  pronunciation 
took  place,  as  we  have  seen,  only  after  the  memory  of  the  clan 
days  had  faded  out  and  was  coincident  with  the  decline  of  the 
Irish  language  in  Ulster,  both  as  a  written  and  a  spoken  tongue. 
Another  reason  for  dropping  the  O’  at  that  time  was  because  it 
so  clearly  identified  its  possessor  with  the  Milesian  race  which 
was  in  a  state  of  political  and  economic  eclipse.  I  know  of  no 
branch  of  the  family  that  uses  it  at  the  present  day,  the  latest 
instance  of  the  O’  that  I  have  seen  being  in  the  name  of  the  Rev. 
Hugh  O’Devlin,  a  parish  priest  of  Antrim,  whom  O’Hart  mentions 
as  officiating  at  a  wedding  in  1787. 11 

Sometimes,  by  a  careless  transposition  of  the  two  middle 
consonants,  the  name  is  written  O’Delvin  or  O’Delvyne  in  old 
documents.  Delvin  is  the  name  of  a  very  ancient  barony  in  Meath, 
now  held  as  a  subsidiary  title  by  the  Nugents,  Earls  of  West¬ 
meath.  It  should  not  be  confused  with  the  O’Develins  of  Tyrone.12 

The  Reverend  Patrick  Woulfe,  in  his  Irish  Names  and  Surnames , 
gives  the  modern  Irish  for  Devlin  as  O’Dobhailean,  but  Mr. 
Rafferty  tells  me  that,  in  his  opinion,  this  is  not  a  correct  ren¬ 
dition  of  the  surname.  Perhaps  one  desirous  of  using  a  proper 
Irish  form  could  do  no  better  than  adopting  one  of  those  given 
in  the  annals  such  as  O’  or  Ua  Doibhilen.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  O’  is  still  employed  as  a  prefix  in  Irish,  as  with  all  Milesian 
names  of  this  kind,  even  when  it  has  long  been  discarded  in  the 
English  form.  In  recent  years  many  in  Ireland  have  reverted  to 
the  original  forms  of  their  surnames,  as  can  be  seen  by  consulting 
Irish  directories  or  by  observing  the  signs  over  shops.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  Irish  spelling  of  Devlin  may  become  common  in 
Ireland  during  this  century. 

Although  the  Ulster  Plantation  put  a  period  to  the  history  of 
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the  family  as  a  unit  it  may  be  of  interest  to  my  readers  to  learn 
something  about  the  Devlins  in  later  years.  Concerning  the 
uneventful  lives  of  what  probably  constituted  the  great  majority 
of  their  number  during  the  following  centuries  I  know  little, 
since  the  only  records  of  their  existence  are  to  be  found  in  family 
Bibles  or  in  legal  documents,  such  as  deeds  or  birth,  marriage 
and  death  certificates.  While  useful  enough  for  constructing  a 
pedigree,  they  do  not  make  stimulating  reading.  Since  the  native 
Irish  were  for  the  most  part  excluded  from  public  life  during  the 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries,  when  their  names  appear 
in  history  it  is  generally  in  revolt  against  the  established  govern¬ 
ment  or  in  the  service  of  foreign  countries. 

In  a  section  of  the  appendix  I  have  jotted  down  some  miscel¬ 
laneous  information  about  individuals  of  the  family  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  various  ways.  In  concluding  this 
chapter  I  shall  deal  briefly  with  four  Devlins  who  typify  the  reac¬ 
tion  of  members  of  the  family  to  conditions  prevailing  in  Ireland 
during  the  three  centuries  that  succeeded  the  confiscations.  There 
is  first  the  rebel,  the  precursor  of  many  other  Devlins  who  rebelled 
against  foreign  rule;  another  was  a  cleric  of  the  Roman  Church 
who  spent  most  of  his  life  in  exile  on  account  of  the  iniquitous 
Penal  Laws  proscribing  his  religion;  the  third  was  a  soldier  in 
the  American  Revolutionary  army,  one  of  many  Irishmen  who 
engaged  in  military  service  against  the  oppressors  of  their  race 
and  last,  a  product  of  happier  and  more  enlightened  times,  an 
Irish  statesman  who  sought  to  obtain  the  unity  and  autonomy  of 
his  people  by  constitutional  means. 

Patrick  O’Develin,  who  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those 
rapparees13  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  was  a  participant  in  Sir 
Phelim  O’Neill’s  Insurrection  of  1641.  This  was  the  period  of 
the  Civil  War  between  Charles  I  and  the  Parliament.  In  Deposi¬ 
tion  No.  77,  in  Ireland  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  by  Mary  Hick¬ 
son,  Patrick  O’Develin  is  accused  of  responsibility  for  the  drown¬ 
ing  of  a  group  of  Protestant  settlers  at  Portadown,  a  town  close 
to  the  southern  shores  of  Lough  Neagh. 

The  presence  of  the  foreigners  on  their  lands  drove  the  dis¬ 
possessed  Irish  to  a  savage  fury  and  they  wreaked  a  merciless 
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vengeance  on  these  interlopers  whenever  they  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Several  thousand  of  the  new  settlers  perished  in  this  up¬ 
rising.  It  would  be  entirely  erroneous,  however,  to  regard  the 
Ulster  Protestants  as  unresisting  victims  of  Irish  massacres.  In 
general  they  were  as  hard-bitten  and  relentless  as  their  enemies, 
possessing  all  the  characteristics  necessary  for  life  under  frontier 
conditions  amidst  a  hostile  population.  Only  the  boldest  and  most 
land  hungry  adventurers  could  be  induced  to  remain  on  the  con¬ 
fiscated  land  in  those  days.  Descendants  of  these  Protestant 
pioneers  in  Ulster  were  conspicuous,  in  after  years,  as  frontiers¬ 
men  and  Indian  fighters  in  America. 

Passing  into  the  Eighteenth  Century  we  find  that  the  middle 
E  in  the  name  has  been  generally  dropped  but  the  O’  is 
still  retained.  After  the  storms  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  this 
was  an  era  of  comparative  quiet  and,  appropriately  enough,  our 
next  character  is  a  complete  contrast  to  the  rapparee  of  whom 
we  have  spoken.  Sir  James  Ware,  an  Eighteenth  Century  anti¬ 
quarian,  in  his  Writers  of  Ireland ,  mentions  Francis  O’Devlin 
who  was  Jubilate  Lecturer  of  Divinity  at  the  College  of  the  Holy 
Conception  at  Prague  in  Bohemia.  He  was  a  Franciscan  friar, 
born  in  the  County  of  Tyrone,  who  having  returned  to  his  native 
country  died  there  in  1735.  Ware  gives  the  titles  of  several  reli¬ 
gious  and  philosophical  works,  written  in  Latin,  of  which  Francis 
O’Devlin  was  the  author.14  This  friar  was  one  of  many  Devlins 
who  have  entered  the  service  of  the  Roman  Church.  Although 
some  of  the  family  are  Protestants  the  majority  have  adhered 
to  their  ancient  religion.15 

James  Devlin,  a  South  Carolina  patriot  and  veteran  of  the 
American  Revolution,  is  buried  in  Cedar  Springs  graveyard,  near 
Abbeville,  S.  C.  The  inscription  reads:  “Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
James  Devlin  who  died  in  1825.  He  was  a  patriot  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  fought  under  Col.  Moultrie  on  Sullivan’s  Island,  at  the 
defeat  of  Peter  Parker  and  saw  Jasper  replace  the  flag  amidst 
the  thunder  of  British  guns.”16 

The  most  famous  member  of  the  family  was  Joseph  Devlin 
(1872-1934),  the  Irish  Nationalist  leader,  who  represented  Tyrone, 
the  home  of  his  ancestors,  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  at  West¬ 
minster  and  also  sat  in  the  Parliament  of  Northern  Ireland  for 
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Belfast,  the  city  of  his  birth.  As  a  token  of  his  universal  popularity 
and  the  enthusiasm  that  he  inspired  among  his  followers,  it  was 
stated  in  British  newspapers  at  the  time  of  his  death  that  upwards 
of  one  hundred  thousand  people  attended  at  his  funeral.  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  his  career  The  Times  (London,  Jan.  19,  1934)  said: 

In  the  House  of  Commons  he  soon  established  himself  as  a 
debater  and  humorist.  Small  in  stature  and  thick  set,  he  presented 
a  boyish-looking  figure.  He  had  a  large  head,  coal  black  hair  and 
a  clean-shaven  face,  strong  and  resolute  in  expression,  which  was 
softened  by  his  shrewd,  humorous  eyes.  In  Belfast  he  was  known 
as  “Wee  Joe,”  and  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy  once  referred  to  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  the  “duo-decimo  Demosthenes.”  His  accent 
was  the  accent  of  his  native  city,  emphatic  and  harsh,  but  it  was 
appropriate  to  his  fierce  style  of  speaking.  His  eloquence  was 
rather  of  the  platform  than  of  Parliament,  and  yet  he  could  fill 
the  House  and  hold  it  through  his  long  vehement  orations.  In 
Belfast,  Devlin  was  idolized  by  his  fellow  Nationalists  and  Roman 
Catholics,  and  he  wTas  respected  by  Unionists  for  his  ability  and 
broad  mindedness.  As  member  for  Belfast  he  endeavoured  to 
represent  all  creeds  and  classes.17 

It  is  customary  to  save  some  general  reflections  for  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  book  and,  if  possible,  draw  some  sort  of  meaning 
from  its  contents,  even  in  the  case  of  a  history  like  this  that  con¬ 
sists  so  largely  of  a  collection  of  unrelated  incidents.  While  I  have 
been  impelled  in  its  composition  by  no  more  serious  purpose  than 
that  of  furnishing  amusement  for  members  of  the  family,  there 
is  at  least  one  lesson  that  I  believe  can  be  learned  from  a  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  manner  of  life  led  by  our  ancestors  and  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  fortune  to  which  the  Devlins  have  been  subjected, 
and  that  is  the  vital  necessity  for  our  welfare  of  preserving  the 
undoubted  advances  in  western  civilization  that  have  charac¬ 
terized  the  last  three  centuries.  That  civilization  has  advanced 
immeasurably  during  this  period  can  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
relatively  prosperous  and  peaceful  lives  of  the  majority  of  Dev¬ 
lins  at  the  present  day  with  those  of  their  predecessors,  the 
warlike  horsemen  of  the  O’Neills  or  the  rebellious  tenants  of 
alien  landlords.  I  imagine  that  few  who  have  read  this  story 
will  pine  for  a  return  of  the  days  of  meaningless  local  wars,  inces¬ 
sant  forays,  assassinations,  rebellions,  outlawries,  confiscations 
and  evictions. 


Notes 

CHAPTER  I 

1  Also  Develon,  Develyn  and  Devellen.  For  Irish  forms  of 
name  see  Appendix,  Part  I. 

2  For  etymology  and  descent  see  Appendix,  Parts  II,  III, 
IV  and  V. 

3  The  Clan  Owen  furnished  thirteen  High  Kings  of  Ireland 
and  the  Clan  Conall  eight.  Seventeen  High  Kings  were  of  the 
Clan  Crimthann,  which  belonged  to  the  southern  branch  of  the 
Descendants  of  Niall,  in  Meath.  Arthur  Ua  Clerigh,  The  History 
of  Ireland  to  the  Coming  of  Henry  II,  pp.  416-417. 

4  According  to  tradition  as  told  me  by  Mr.  John  Devlin  and 
Dr.  J.  G.  Devlin. 

5  In  Irish  Clan  Owen  and  Clan  Conall  are  Clann  Eoghain  and 
Clann  Chonaill.  Descendants  of  Niall  is  U1  Neill  and  Progeny 
of  Conn  is  Slol  Cuinn.  Clann  means  “children  of”  and  is  a 
genealogical  not  a  political  term.  Tyrone  or  Tirowen  means 
“Land  of  Owen”  in  Irish  and  was  originally  applied  to  the 
territory  now  included  in  the  Counties  of  Tyrone  and  London¬ 
derry.  This  country  was  also  known  as  Cenel  Eoghain,  meaning 
“Descendants  of  Owen,”  a  term  that  referred  both  to  the  people 
of  the  clan  and  the  territory  that  they  occupied.  In  the  same  way 
Muinter  Doibhilen  (People  of  Develin)  is  the  name  of  the  sept 
and  also  of  their  land.  Muinter,  as  a  designation,  was  confined 
to  septs.  For  larger  groups  Slol,  D&l,  Clann,  XJ1,  Hy,  Cenel,  Fir, 
etc.,  were  placed  before  the  name  of  the  common  ancestor.  The 
whole  basis  of  the  system  was  kinship.  The  sept  included  all 
those  of  the  same  surname,  but  smaller  divisions  of  the  sept  were 
used  for  communal  land  holdings.  It  was  only  from  a  restricted 
group  of  close  relatives  of  a  deceased  king  or  chief  that  his 
successor  was  elected.  An  aggregation  of  kindred  septs  formed 
the  clan.  The  Clan  Owen,  for  instance,  was  made  up  of  the  O’¬ 
Neills,  O’Cahans,  O’Develins  and  other  septs  who  claimed  a 
common  descent  from  Owen.  Above  the  clan  were  other  larger 
genealogical  divisions,  but  these  had  no  specified  designations 
in  Irish,  since  Slol  is  often  used  for  the  descendants  of  Owen  and 
also  those  of  Conn,  the  latter  being  an  immensely  larger  body. 
Perhaps  tribe  or  race  might  be  appropriate  English  equivalents 
for  the  latter.  In  the  course  of  this  history  I  have  generally  used 
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modern  geographical  expressions  in  describing  locations.  I  have 
also  used  such  expressions  as  King  of  Leinster  or  of  Connaught 
for  Provincial  Kings  which  are,  strictly  speaking,  incorrect.  The 
territories  where  such  kings  ruled  corresponded  only  roughly 
to  the  modern  province  and,  in  those  territories,  they  were  often 
little  more  than  “primus  inter  pares”  among  the  hundred  odd 
petty  kings  who  ruled  in  Ireland  in  ancient  times. 

6  The  fine,  a  subdivision  of  a  sept,  was  the  ordinary  unit  for 
land  tenure.  For  an  account  of  the  Brehon  Law  as  applied  to 
the  tenure  and  hereditary  transmission  of  land  see  Eoin  Mac- 
Neill,  Celtic  Ireland ,  Chap.  X. 

7  Mary  Hayden  and  George  A.  Moonan,  A  Short  History 
of  the  Irish  People ,  p.  60. 

8  “The  ruling  races  were  pedigree-proud  to  a  fault,  for 
genealogies  which  proved  a  man’s  noble  descent  proved  also 
his  claim  to  land.  That  your  “Ri”  (king  or  ruler)  should  be  of 
kindred  blood  to  you,  near  or  remote,  was  an  essential.  “Edmund 
Curtis,  Mediaeval  Ireland ,  p.  18. 

9  “The  creation  of  overlords  was  a  staple  part  of  the  policy 
of  Irish  kings  from  the  beginning  of  the  Fourth  Century  until 
the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth — In  most  cases  the  new  lord  was  a 
member  of  the  king’s  family.”  Eoin  MacNeill,  Phases  of  Irish 
History ,  p.  178. 

10  See  Eoin  MacNeill,  Celtic  Ireland,  Chapters  III  and  IV; 
Eoin  MacNeill,  Phases  of  Irish  History,  Part  IV;  A.  S.  Green, 
A  History  of  the  Irish  State  to  1016,  Chapter  III;  Arthur  Ua 
Clerigh,  The  History  of  Ireland  to  the  Coming  of  Henry  II,  Chapter 
VIII;  Mary  Hayden  and  G.  A.  Moonan,  A  Short  History  of  the 
Irish  People,  Book  I. 

11  John  O’ Hart,  The  Last  Princes  of  Tara . 

12  See  Genealogical  Chart  of  the  Milesian  System  in  the 
Appendix. 

13  For  interpolations  see  Appendix,  Part  VI;  S.  Baring-Gould, 
Family  Names  and  Their  Story  Chap.  XI. 

14  John  O’Hart,  Irish  Pedigrees,  Vol.,  I,  p.  187. 

15  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles  was  the  father  of  Art,  the 
father  of  Cormac  MacArt,  the  father  of  Carbery  the  Liffey-lover. 

16  Lover  of  the  Liffey,  the  stream  on  which  Dublin  is  situated. 

17  For  an  account  of  the  Law  of  Heritage,  see  Eoin  MacNeill, 
Celtic  Ireland  and  A.  S.  Green,  A  History  of  the  Irish  State  to 
1016,  p.  69. 

18  John  Lynch,  Cambrensis  Eversus. 
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19  The  Clan  Colla  were  also  known  as  the  Airgialla  (in  English 
Oriel).  The  Irish  had  a  long  memory  for  injuries.  “So  tenacious 
was  the  Irish  tradition  that  still  most  of  the  Gaelic  stock  lived 
in  the  thoughts  of  five  centuries  gone.  Till  Elizabeth’s  reign  their 
chiefs  fought  battles  over  quarrels  older  than  the  Conquest.” 
Edmund  Curtis,  History  of  Mediaeval  Ireland,  p.  424.  See  Ap¬ 
pendix,  Part  VII  about  Clan  Colla. 

20  Also  another  son  Enna  whose  allotted  territory,  however, 
was  insignificant  in  extent  and  whose  descendants  soon  sank 
into  obscurity. 

21  The  Life  of  St.  Grellan  quoted  in  John  O’Donovan,  Tribes 
and  Customs  of  Hy  Many. 

22  In  A.  D.  900  there  were  eight  free  states  which  were  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  the  Kingdom  of  Aileach,  their  kings  being  of 
the  same  stock  as  their  overlord  the  King  of  Aileach,  but  there 
were,  at  that  time,  also  nine  tributary  states  whose  kings  were 
not  of  the  same  descent  as  the  ruling  dynasty.  A  considerable 
number  of  these  tributary  states  were  peopled  by  the  Clan  Colla. 
Eoin  MacNeill,  Celtic  Ireland,  p.  88  and  Map  III. 

23  A.  S.  Green,  History  of  the  Irish  State  to  1016,  p.  53  and  John 
O’Hart,  Irish  Pedigrees,  Vol.  I,  p.  712. 

24  The  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick. 

25  B.  MacCarthy,  editor  of  The  Annals  of  Ulster,  Vol.  IV, 
pp.  144  and  278,  says  that  Muirchertach  was  named  after  his 
mother  Erca.  John  O’Hart,  Irish  Pedigrees,  Vol.  I,  p.  713  says; 
“Muireadach,  son  of  Owen  was  married  to  Earca,  daughter  of 
Loarn,  King  of  Dalriada  in  Scotland,  and  by  her  had  many  sons 
and  daughters,  two  of  whom  are  especially  mentioned;  Muir¬ 
chertach  Mor  (the  Great)  and  Fergus  Mor,  both  called  Mac 
Erca.  From  this  Fergus  Mor  descended  the  Kings  of  Scotland, 
and  thence,  through  Queen  Matilda,  the  Kings  of  the  Royal 
Houses  of  Plantagenet,  Stuart  and  D’Este.” 

26  Cenel  Mic  Erca  means  literally  Descendants  of  the  Son  of 
Erca. 

27  Alice  Stopford  Green,  History  of  the  Irish  State  to  1016, 
pp.  70-73.  The  quotation  has  been  much  condensed  and  supple¬ 
mentary  notes  added  to  those  in  the  text. 

28  “The  Battle  of  Ocha  (483)  was  singled  out  by  the  earliest 
Irish  chronicler  whose  name  we  know,  Cuana  (c.  609),  as  marking 
one  of  the  leading  epochs  in  old  Irish  history.  The  reign  of  Con- 
chobor  mac  Nessa  in  the  northern  Fifth;  the  reign  of  Cormac  at 
Tara;  and  the  battle  of  Ocha;  so  he  reckoned  the  three  great 
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stages  of  the  story — the  glory  of  the  Five  equal  kings  as  told 
in  the  Ulster  sagas;  the  creation  of  the  central  monarchy  at 
Tara;  and  the  settlement,  so  ominous  to  Ireland,  of  the  peculiar 
system  by  which  that  monarchy  was  held  in  alternate  succession 
among  leading  branches  of  the  U1  Neill  north  and  south.”  A.  S. 
Green,  History  of  the  Irish  State  to  1016,  p.  68. 

29  “In  every  Irish  state  the  succession  of  kings  followed  a 
definite  and  complicated  law  of  inheritance.  Under  this  law  a 
great-grandfather,  his  sons,  grandsons,  and  great-grandsons- 
four  generations-constituted  a  derbfine,  or  true  family.  If  a 
man  died,  all  the  living  members  of  the  derbfine  to  which  he 
belonged  became  his  heirs,  and  his  property  was  divided  among 
them  in  proportions  fixed  by  law.  When  the  fifth  generation 
came  forward  the  derbfine  subdivided  itself  into  a  new  set  of 
similar  groups,  the  head  of  each  being  a  son  of  the  man  who  was 
head  of  the  older  group,  on  whose  death  the  group  of  the  old 
derbfine  was  closed.  The  hand  was  the  symbol  of  the  derbfine, 
the  palm  representing  the  common  ancestor  and  the  joints  of 
the  fingers  the  three  generations  of  his  descendants.  The  “nail  in 
front  of  the  fingers”  was  the  proverbial  phrase  for  the  last  of  the  * 
inheritors.”  A.  S.  Green,  History  of  the  Irish  State  to  1016,  p.  69. 

30  The  Connachta  i.e.  the  descendants  of  the  brothers  of  Niall 
of  the  Nine  Hostages.  U1  Neill  were  the  descendants  of  that 
monarch. 

31  Eoin  MacNeill,  Phases  of  Irish  History ,  pp.  190,  231. 

32  See  the  poems  of  Flann  Mainistrech  in  Archivum  Hiberni- 
cum ,  II,  pp.  50,  64,  75,  76. 

33  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters ,  pp.  173,  175.  Annals  of  Clon- 
macnoise  p.  529.  The  Annals  of  Ulster  have  the  following  entry 
for  the  year  533:  “The  drowning  of  Muirchertach  Mac  Erca, 
i.e.  Muirchertach,  son  of  Muireadach,  son  of  Eoghan,  son  of 
Niall  Nine-Hostager,  in  a  vat  full  of  wine  in  the  fort  of  Cletech, 
over  the  Boyne.” 

34  O’Hart  translates  Ilchealgaich  by  “deceitful.”  Irish  Pedi¬ 
grees ,  Vol.  I,  p.  714. 

35  John  O’Hart,  Irish  Pedigrees ,  Vol.  I,  p.  714. 

36  In  Irish  this  pedigree  reads  as  follows;  “Giolla  ma.  Liag 
mac  Eachasaien  m.  Donnghaile  m.  Ceallachain  m.  Dobhuilen 
no  Daibhilen  m.  Donnghaile  m.  Sechnasaigh  m.  Ceallaigh  m. 
Eachach  m.  Domhnuill  Ilchealgaigh.” 

37  Before  the  time  of  the  Ulster  Plantation;  “the  chief  landed 
nobility  (of  Tyrone)  belonged  to  the  sub-septs  of  Cenel  nEogain 
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(Clan  Owen)  such  as  Cenel  mBinnig,  Cenel  Feradaig,  Cen61 
Maic  Erca,  etc.”  Eoin  MacNeill,  Celtic  Ireland,  p.  124. 

38  John  O’Hart,  Irish  Pedigrees,  Yol.  I,  672. 

39  John  O’Hart,  Irish  Pedigrees,  Vol.  I,  pp.  360,  380,  390, 
400,  443,  466,  584,  597,  623,  715,  781,  782. 

40  See  Map  by  Philip  MacDermott  in  edition  of  The  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters,  edited  by  Owen  Connelan. 

41  None  of  the  names  after  Eochaidh,  son  of  Domnall  of  the 
Many  Mischiefs,  appear  either  as  Kings  of  Aileach  or  High 
Kings  of  Ireland.  See  The  Annals  of  Ulster,  Vol.  IV,  p.  10  and 
Arthur  Ua  Clerigh,  The  History  of  Ireland  to  the  Coming  of  Henry 
II,  p.  416. 

42  See  notes  of  B.  MacCarthy  to  The  Annals  of  Ulster  Vol. 
IV,  pp.  59,  62,  63. 

43  Quotations  from  a  Middle  Irish  Tract.  A.  S.  Green,  History 
of  the  Irish  State  to  1016,  p.  290. 

44  Mr.  H.  L.  Glasgow  says:  “Tullaghoge  (pronounced  Telly- 
hog)  the  “hill  of  the  youths”  according  to  Joyce.  The  Book  of 
Rights  shows  that  Tullaghoge  was  about  A.  D.  1000  a  free  king¬ 
dom  whose  ruler  was  eligible  to  be  Ard-ri  (High  King).” 

45  Mr.  Glasgow  says:  “Dungannon  existed  before  the  Christian 
Era  but  first  came  into  prominence  when  O’Neill  made  it  his 
capital.” 

46  According  to  Mr.  Glasgow:  “Tulach-og  must  have  been 
a  kingdom  of  considerable  size,  judging  from  the  duties  set  out 
in  The  Book  of  Rights.  I  have  identified  it  with  the  Rural  Deanery 
of  the  same  name,  rural  deaneries  being  survivals  of  small  dio¬ 
ceses  which  existed  before  the  Synod  of  Rathbreasil.  If  I  am 
right  the  Kingdom  of  Tulach-og  extended  from  the  Bann  at 
Lough  Beg  all  along  the  north  of  Lough  Neagh  and  along  the 
west  as  far  as  the  Blackwater  River.  This  is  the  part  of  the  diocese 
of  Armagh  at  present  in  Counties  Tyrone  and  Londonderry.” 

47  Eoin  MacNeill,  Phases  of  Irish  History,  p.  233. 

48  Arthur  Ua  Clerigh,  The  History  of  Ireland  to  the  Coming 
of  Henry  II,  pp.  416-417. 

49  i.e.  the  Ulidians  or  Clanna  Rury. 

50  Eoin  MacNeill,  Phases  of  Irish  History,  p.  265. 

51  The  Irish  annals  abound  with  the  most  minute  details 
concerning  the  history  of  the  Clan  Owen  from  the  time  of  its 
foundation,  but  for  further  information  on  this  subject  the 
general  reader  will  probably  prefer  such  books  as;  M.  Hayden 
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and  G.  A.  Moonan,  A  Short  History  of  the  Irish  People ;  Edmund 
Curtis,  History  of  Mediaeval  Ireland  or  A.  S.  Green,  History 
of  the  Irish  State  to  1016. 

52  In  the  year  1211,  The  Annals  of  Loch  Ce  record  the  death 
of  O’Develin,  Bishop  of  Kells  in  Meath.  He  may  very  well  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Tyrone  O’Develins  but  since  there  was 
also,  at  that  time,  a  sept  of  O’Develins  in  Sligo  discussed  in  the 
Appendix,  Part  IV,  it  is  not  possible  to  state  definitely  to  which 
of  the  two  septs  he  belonged.  Kells,  in  Meath,  is  about  equidistant 
from  Sligo  and  Tyrone. 

NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  II 

1  Thomas  Matthews,  The  O’Neills  of  Ulster ,  Vol.  II,  p.  98. 
“The  M’Namees,  who  were  hereditary  poets  to  the  Princes  of 
Ulster,  are  still  very  numerous  there.  Loughlin,  or  Malachy 
M’Namee,  of  Draperstown  Cross,  Co.  Derry,  was  believed  to 
be  the  head  of  the  family  in  1835,  when  he  told  O’Donovan 
several  anecdotes  of  his  ancestors.”  On  p.  103  of  the  same  volume 
Matthews  says;  “O’Dubhlin  or  O’Dobhailen,  now  O’Devlin, 
Chief  of  Muntir  Devlin,  a  district  west  of  Lough  Neagh.”  In 
this  poem  the  Irish  form  is  O’Dubhlin. 

2  Edmund  Curtis,  A  History  of  Mediaeval  Ireland,  p.  45. 

3  Edmund  Hogan,  Onomasticon  Goedelicum,  p.  547  gives  two 
spellings  i.e.  Muinter  Dobhilen  and  Muinter  Doibhilen.  See 
Appendix,  Part  I. 

4  Notes  of  Owen  Connelan  to  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters , 

p.  661. 

5  See  Appendix,  Part  VIII. 

6  In  the  year  1166  The  Annals  of  Ulster  state:  “And  Ard-bo 
was  burned  by  Ruadhri  son  of  MacCanai  and  by  the  son  of 
Gilla-Muire  Ua  Monrai  and  by  the  Crotraighi.”  These  Irians 
or  Ulidians  probably  crossed  from  their  territories  to  the  east 
of  Lough  Neagh  in  boats.  Other  raids  by  the  Ulidians  are  recorded 
in  the  same  annals.  In  1111  appears  the  following  entry;  “A 
hosting  of  the  Ulidians  to  Telac-Oc  so  that  they  uprooted  its 
trees.  A  foray  was  made  by  Niall  Ua  Lochlainn  so  that  he  took 
away  1000  cows  in  revenge  thereof.” 

7  As  to  location  of  Munterevlin  see  Appendix,  Part  IX.  In 
B.  MacCarthy’s  notes  to  The  Annals  of  Ulster,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  582 
the  English  form  is  given  as  Muinter-Evelin.  By  a  process  of 
elision  the  D  has  been  omitted  and  later  the  Middle  E  is  dropped 
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and  the  two  Irish  words  are  represented  by  one  as  Munterevlin, 
a  modern  electoral  division  that  commemorates  the  former 
occupation  of  this  territory  by  the  O’Develins. 

8  “The  Irish  Record  Reports  contain  particulars  of  a  class 
of  State  papers,  the  Fiants,  which  especially  for  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  contain  lists  of  the  principal  followers  of  various 
Irish  chiefs.  No  one  who  examines  these  lists  will  entertain  the 
illusion  that  the  people  of  an  Irish  territory  were  a  homogeneous 
clan.  In  a  single  list  of  the  principal  followers  of  O’Donnell  there 
are  close  on  150  distinct  surnames.”  Eoin  MacNeill,  Phases  of 
Irish  History,  p.  353. 

9  A  settlement  of  some  sort  existed  there  from  very  early 
times  but  Dungannon  received  its  main  importance  as  the  capital 
of  the  O’Neills. 

10  Mr.  Glasgow  tells  me  that  this  village  was  laid  out  by  a 
Col.  Conyngham  about  1728. 

11  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Topography  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Glasgow 
tells  me  that:  “eels  are  the  most  profitable  fish  in  the  Lough, 
large  quantities  being  sent  to  Billingsgate  market,  London, 
daily  during  the  season.  Up  to  about  twenty  five  years  ago  the 
fishermen  were  free  to  catch  eels  and  sell  them  but  a  company 
was  formed  to  get  a  lease  from  Lord  Shaftesbury,  whose  ancestor 
had  received  a  grant  of  the  lough  from  the  Crown.  The  company, 
besides  its  fixed  eel  traps  at  Toome,  claimed  the  lake  as  a  private 
fishery.  This  was  contested  by  the  individual  fishermen  of  some 
three  to  four  hundred  families  and  litigation  ensued  until  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  highest  legal  tribunal,  by  a  bare  majority, 
decided  in  favor  of  the  company.  Since  then  there  has  been 
perpetual  friction.  Trout  are  also  caught  and  pullan  which  are 
peculiar  to  Lough  Neagh.”  The  latter  are  a  species  of  salmon. 

12  For  information  about  the  Devlin  country  I  am  indebted 
to;  S.  Lewis,  A  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Ireland ;  N.  Carlisle, 
A  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Ireland ;  Ulster  (edited  by  George 
Fletcher);  Murray’s  Handbook  of  Ireland ;  Muirhead’s  Ireland 
and  Kelly’s  Ireland  Directory  but  my  principal  obligations  are 
to  Mr.  John  Devlin,  Dr.  J.  G.  Devlin  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Glasgow. 

13  Eoin  MacNeill,  Celtic  Ireland,  Map  III. 

14  “Mac  Donnell,”  the  Chief  of  one  of  these  gallowglass  septs 
from  Scotland,  was  High  Constable  of  Ulster  for  the  O’Neills. 
Edmund  Curtis,  A  History  of  Mediaeval  Ireland,  p.  306. 

15  Mr.  Glasgow  tells  me  that  this  marriage  of  Conn  with  the 
sister  of  the  head  of  the  powerful  Geraldine  family  represents 
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the  first  matrimonial  alliance  of  the  O’Neills  with  the  Anglo- 
Normans.  Henry  O’Neill  was  killed  in  1498  by  Conn’s  two  sons 
but  they,  in  turn,  were  besieged  in  Dungannon  until  relieved  by 
their  uncle  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  then  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland. 
Donnell,  Henry’s  brother,  was  O'Neill  until  1509  and  was  then 
succeeded  by  Art,  grandson  of  Conn  Mor.  On  the  death  of  Art 
his  brother  Conn  Baccagh  or  the  “Halt”  was  made  O'Neill  in 
1519.  During  all  this  time  there  was  constant  internal  fighting 
among  the  O’Neills  and  external  attacks  by  the  O’Donnells, 
who  employed  large  numbers  of  gallowglasses.  Mr.  Glasgow 
says;  “In  1542  Conn  O’Neill  and  O’Donnell  were  the  only  native 
kings  outside  the  Pale  and,  in  fear  of  each  other,  they  exchanged 
their  sovereignty  in  Tir  Eoghain  and  Tir  Conail  respectively 
for  a  recognition  of  their  status  as  feudatories  of  Henry  VIII.” 

16  “The  Maguires,  since  their  rise  as  the  chief  sept  of  Fer¬ 
managh,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  were 
vassals  of  O’Donnell.”  Edmund  Curtis,  A  History  of  Mediaeval 
Ireland,  p.  182. 

17  “Namely,  fostered  by  O’Develin  (O’Doibhilen)  whose 
district,  Muintir-Evelin,  lay  W.  of  Lough  Neagh.”  The  Annals 
of  Ulster,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  582  Note  by  B.  MacCarthy.  Also  Edmund 
Hogan,  Onomasticon  Goedelicum,  p.  348. 

18  M.  Hayden  and  G.  A.  Moonan,  A  Short  History  of  the 
Irish  People,  p.  62. 

19  For  princes  of  Maguire  dynasty  see  John  O’Hart,  Irish 
Pedigrees  Vol.  II,  p.  713  and  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  The  Vicissitudes 
of  Families  Vol.  I,  p.  376. 

20  John  O’Hart,  Irish  Pedigrees,  Vol.  I,  p.  818. 

21  Notes  of  B.  MacCarthy  to  The  Annals  of  Ulster,  Vol.  IV, 
p.  viii. 

22  See  Burke’s  Peerage  under  Baron  O’Neill  and  The  Marquis 
de  Ru vigny,  The  Titled  Nobility  of  Europe,  under  the  Count  of 
Tyrone.  Thomas  Matthews,  The  O'Neills  of  Ulster,  says:  “Mur- 
kertac  son  of  Brian  Ballagh,  Prince  of  Clannaboy,  surnamed 
Devlinagh  (Doibhlenach).  He  was  doubtless  fostered  by  O’Devlin 
of  Muntir  Devlin  like  Conn  Baccagh’s  son,  Felim  Caech,  also 
known  as  Felim  Devlinagh.  Murkertac  “Devlinagh,”  the  last 
elected  Prince  of  Clannaboy  was  deposed  by  his  cousin  Hugh, 
aided  by  the  Scotts  and  English,  in  1552.  He  was  ancestor  of  the 
O’Neills  of  Portugal,  now  represented  by  the  Conde  de  Tyrone.” 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  324. 

23  Ua  Dobhilen  is  the  Irish  form  of  the  name  in  this  passage. 

24  For  definition  of  “fine”  see  Note  29  to  Chap.  I. 
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25  See  Eoin  MacNeill,  Celtic  Ireland,  Chap.  8  and  Phases  of 
Irish  History,  p.  352. 

26  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  Reminiscences  Ancestral  and  Anecdotal , 
p.  279. 

27  The  County  Families  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

28  There  is  now  no  O'Donnell,  although  the  Dukes  of  Tetuan 
in  Spain  claim  descent  from  Red  Hugh  O’Donnell.  There  are 
also  the  Marquises  of  Altamira,  in  the  same  country,  and  the 
Counts  O’Donnell  in  Austria  who  are  offshoots  of  the  Clan 
Conall.  For  account  of  claimants  to  the  headship  of  the  O’Neills, 
see  Appendix,  Part  X. 

29  This  is  the  passage  from  The  Annals  of  Ulster :  “More  was 
done  in  this  year,  to  wit;  Cormac  Mag  Uidhir,  the  unique  son 
of  a  king  that,  of  those  who  were  in  the  same  time  as  he,  was 
best  of  hand  and  nobleness,  was  slain  by  his  own  retinue,  namely 
by  Cobhtach  MacSamradhain  and  by  the  Muintir-Dobhilen 
and  by  the  descendants  of  Aedh,  son  of  Philip,  the  26th  day  of 
the  month  of  April.”  MacSamradhain  has  been  anglicized  as 
Magauran. 

30  For  Maguire  dynasty  see  John  O’Hart,  Irish  Pedigrees , 
Vol.  II,  p.  713.  The  following  is  the  passage  in  The  Annals  of 
Ulster :  “Philip  (i.e.  Maguire)  junior,  son  of  Philip,  son  of  Brian 
and  the  son  of  Niall  O’Domnaill  (i.e.  O’Donnell)  the  Rough 
went  on  a  raid  into  Muintir-Peodachain  and  Domnall  Ua  Doib- 
hilen  junior,  and  the  sons  of  Cormac  MacAlmunain  were  hung 
by  them,  and  good  noble  persons,  namely  Toirdelbach,  son  of 
Thomas  Mag  Samradhain  the  Bald  and  Fer-dorcha,  son  of  Aodh, 
son  of  the  same  Thomas,  were  slain  there  by  them.”  Muintir- 
Peodachain  is  a  territory  in  Clanawley  Barony,  County  Fer¬ 
managh. 

31  There  are  a  few  scattered  references  of  later  dates,  probably 
inserted  by  another  hand,  but  the  year  by  year  account  of  events 
terminates  in  1541. 

32  The  Annals  of  Ulster,  for  the  year  1430. 

33  A.  S.  Green,  The  Making  of  Ireland  and  Its  Undoing,  p.  76. 

34  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  Vicissitudes  of  Families,  Vol.  I,  p.  376. 

35  John  O’Hart,  Irish  Pedigrees,  Vol.  I,  p.  728. 

36  A.  S.  Green,  The  Making  of  Ireland  and  Its  Undoing,  p.  109. 

37  Thomas  Matthews,  The  O'Neills  of  Ulster,  Vol.  II,  p.  103 
and  Vol.  Ill,  p.  17;  John  Rooney,  The  Genealogical  History  of 
Irish  Families,  p.  341  and  John  O’Hart,  Irish  Pedigrees,  Vol. 
Ill,  pp.  589  and  695. 
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38  See  Burke's  Peerage  under  Baron  O'Hagan. 

39  In  Irish  O'Dobhailen. 

40  Muirhead's  Ireland. 

41  See  The  Battle  of  Beal-an-atha-Buidhe  (Irish  for  Yellow 
Ford)  by  William  Drennan  in  Historical  Ballad  Poetry  of  Ireland. 

42  Note  by  Owen  Connelan  in  his  edition  of  The  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters ,  p.  714. 

43  There  is  another  version  of  this  saying  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone. 
In  the  obituary  column  of  The  Times ,  London,  Dec.  5,  1934, 
Mr.  R.  P.  Mahaffy,  in  speaking  of  Sir  Hutcheson  Poe,  recently 
deceased,  says:  “A  year  or  two  before  the  War  I  had  a  fine  day's 
grouse  shooting  with  Poe  on  his  noble  river  at  Slaghtfreedan, 
overlooking  Lough  Neagh.  He  shot  off  a  pony,  having  left  a 
leg  at  El  Teb.  Luncheon  over,  we  were  resting  in  the  heather, 
the  setters  watchful  at  our  feet,  the  lake  below  us  like  a  shield 
of  burnished  silver.  I  quoted  to  him  a  conversation  between 
Hugh  O'Neill,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  when  he 
came  to  pay  her  a  visit  at  Hampton  Court.  The  queen  took  him 
out  hunting  at  Richmond  and  Windsor,  showed  him  her  rhodo¬ 
dendrons  (I  suppose)  and  so  forth,  and  at  the  close  of  the  visit 
said  to  him  with  mock  modesty;  ‘What  thinks  Tyrone  of  our 
poor  cottage  of  Hampton.'  ‘Madam,'  replied  the  Irish  chieftain, 
‘I’d  sooner  be  O’Neill  of  Tyrone  than  Elizabeth  of  England.' 
Poe  looked  over  his  moor  and  the  wide  lake,  and  said,  ‘He  was 
perfectly  right.'  "  Mr.  Glasgow  tells  me  that  Mr.  Mahaffy  is 
somewhat  mixed  in  his  geography  but  this  does  not  affect  the 
story  so  I  have  not  troubled  to  make  corrections. 

44  Thomas  Matthews  ( The  O’Neills  of  Ulster  Yol.  Ill,  p.  86) 
tells  of  another  O'Neill  banshee  at  Shane's  Castle  in  eastern 
Ulster:  “Here  in  the  old  days  when  evil  threatened  the  Clanna 
Neill  the  shriek  of  the  Banshee  MAUVEEN — for  that  was  her 
name — was  heard  among  the  woods,  upon  the  shore,  and  now 
along  the  ruined  walls  of  the  falling  castle,  echoed  by  the  vaults 
underneath,  and  wailing  through  the  nettle-covered  graves  of 
thousands  who  have  borne  the  name  and  followed  their  chief¬ 
tains  to  battle; 

‘How  oft  has  the  banshee  cried, 

How  oft  has  death  untied, 

Bright  links  that  glory  wove — 

Sweet  bonds  entwined  by  love.'  " 

45  An  interesting  reminder  of  the  days  when  the  ancient 
Celtic  nobility  of  Ireland  enjoyed  a  Continental  European 
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recognition  is  to  be  found  in  the  College  of  Irish  Nobles  (Colegio 
de  Nobles  Irlandeses)  at  Salamanca,  in  Spain,  founded  by  Philip 
II  at  the  time  when  he  was  contemplating  an  alliance  with  the 
Catholic  Irish  chiefs  against  the  Protestant  English  queen.  This 
college  is  still  frequented  by  Irish  theological  students,  who  are 
a  conspicuous  sight  in  the  streets  of  the  old  university  city, 
dressed  as  they  are  in  the  gowns  and  birettas  of  a  past  age.  The 
Irlandeses  are  gorgeously  housed  in  one  of  the  most  impressive 
collegiate  buildings  in  Europe.  In  Salamanca,  a  city  that  has 
changed  little  in  appearance  from  what  it  must  have  been  in 
the  days  of  Philip  II,  the  Irish  O’s  and  Macs  are  still  classed  as 
nobles.  At  least  when  I  visited  Salamanca  a  few  years  ago  I  was 
assured  by  the  porter  at  the  college  and  also  by  shopkeepers  in 
the  city  that  all  the  students  at  the  Irish  college  were  of  noble 
birth,  having  been  especially  selected  for  their  distinction  in 
that  respect. 

46  In  his  notes  to  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  (p.  661) 
Owen  Connelah  says:  “The  term  Caoraighecht  was  applied  to  a 
body  who  attended  the  army  as  predatory  troops,  and  they  are 
called  by  the  English  writers  Creaghts.” 

47  In  speaking  of  this  sort  of  land,  Edmund  Curtis,  in  his 
History  of  Mediaeval  Ireland  (p.  424),  says  that:  “it  included  the 
lord’s  demesne  land,  the  lands  of  the  freeholders  such  as  near 
kinsmen,  brehons,  poets,  gallowglass  chiefs;  and  Chargeable 
land  which  provided  the  lord  with  tributes,  services  and  quarters 
for  his  fighting  forces.”  For  further  information  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  see  Eoin  Mac  Neill,  Celtic  Ireland ,  p.  154. 

NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  III 

1  Note  of  Owen  Connelan  to  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters, 
p.  718. 

2  See  Appendix,  Part  XI. 

3  Sir  Robert  E.  Matheson,  Special  Report  on  Surnames  in 
Ireland. 

4  “The  numbers  of  the  royal  clans  were  never  large,  even 
after  several  centuries  from  the  eponymous  ancestor,  thus  in 
Elizabeth’s  reign  “Sir  Conor  Maguire  could  make  almost  of  his 
own  surname  120  horse  and  600  foot  ( Description  of  Ireland, 
1598,  ed.  Hogan),  i.e.,  the  Maguires  would  be  about  700  men.” 
Edmund  Curtis,  A  History  of  Mediaeval  Ireland,  p.  19. 

“The  O’Neills  of  Tyrone  were  never  more  than  a  small  fraction 
of  Tyrone  or  of  any  part  of  Tyrone.  Shane  O’Neill,  in  order  to 
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convince  certain  persons  of  the  futility  of  trying  to  poison  him, 
said  that  if  the  hundred  best  men  of  the  name  of  O’Neill  were 
cut  off,  there  would  still  be  O’Neills  to  succeed  him.”  EoinMac- 
Neill,  Phases  of  Irish  History ,  p.  292. 

A  better  comparison  is  with  the  neighboring  family  to  the 
O’Develins,  the  O’Hagans,  who  would  be  likely  to  have  had 
about  the  same  numbers  or  perhaps  more.  In  his  book,  The 
Genealogical  History  of  Irish  Families,  in  the  section  devoted  to 
the  O’Hagan  Family,  John  Rooney  says  that  they  “furnished 
100  infantry  and  30  cavalry  in  the  Nine  Years  War.” 

5  The  same  custom  prevails  in  Scotland.  “The  Scottish  fishers 
are  generally  in  want  of  surnames.  There  are  seldom  more  than 
two  or  three  surnames  in  a  fish  town.  The  grocers  in  ‘booking’ 
their  customers,  invariably  insert  the  nickname.”  S.  Baring- 
Gould,  Family  Names  and  Their  Story,  p.  298. 

6  There  is  a  colony  of  Devlins  in  northern  Donegal.  They  have 
probably  reached  there  by  way  of  the  County  of  Londonderry 
in  comparatively  recent  times. 

7  M.  Hayden  and  G.  A.  Moonan,  A  Short  History  of  the  Irish 
People,  p.  499. 

8  Kelly’s  Ireland  Directory. 

9  Phila.  Directory  (1936);  N.  Y.  Directory  (1933-34);  Wash. 
Directory  (1937);  Balt.  Directory  (1936). 

10  Edmund  Hogan,  Onomasticon  Goedelicum,  p.  372. 

11  John  O’Hart,  Irish  Pedigrees,  Vol.  1,  p.  372. 

12  Burke’s  Peerage.  Occasionally  the  middle  consonants  are 
interchanged  the  other  way  as  when  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia 
refers  to  one  of  the  Nugents  as  Lord  Devlin.  The  same  mistake 
is  made  by  B.  MacCarthy  in  his  notes  to  The  Annals  of  Ulster. 

13  See  “The  Irish  Rapparees”  by  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy 
in  Historical  Ballad  Poetry  of  Ireland. 

14  Francis  O’Devlin  is  also  mentioned  by  A.  S.  Green,  The 
Making  of  Ireland  and  Its  Undoing ,  p.  457. 

15  Although  there  are  some  Devlins  who  are  Protestants,  I 
believe  that  it  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  names  of 
graduates  in  the  Calendars  of  the  Protestant  Universities  of 
Dublin  and  Belfast  with  that  of  the  National  University  of  Ire¬ 
land,  which  is  predominantly  Catholic,  that  a  majority  of  the 
family  have  remained  Catholic.  I  could  find  only  three  graduates 
of  this  name  from  the  University  of  Dublin,  all  in  theology,  and 
one  from  the  University  of  Belfast.  On  the  other  hand  the  Nation¬ 
al  University  of  Ireland  has  eighteen  Devlins  among  its  graduates; 
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seven  in  arts,  seven  in  medicine,  two  in  engineering  and  two  in 
science.  In  Thom’s  Ireland  Directory  (1933)  there  were  only 
two  Devlins  listed  as  clergymen  of  the  Protestant  Church  of 
Ireland  as  compared  with  five  Roman  Catholic  priests. 

16  This  tombstone  was  erected  by  his  son,  Col.  James  Devlin. 
Information  was  supplied  to  me  by  the  great-great-granddaughter 
of  James  Devlin,  Miss  Hattie  Thompson  of  Davidson,  North 
Carolina. 

17  See  Appendix,  Part  XIII. 


Appendix  I 

IRISH  FORMS  OF  O’DEVELIN 

Omitting  the  0*  or  Ua  which  always  preceded  it,  the  following 
are  Irish  forms  of  Devlin  or  Develin;  Dobhilen,  Dobhailen, 
Dobhailean,  Dobhalen,  Doibhilen,  Doibhelen,  Doibhilein,  Dhoi- 
bhilein,  Dubhalen,  Doibhlin,  Dubhlein,  Dubhlin,  Dubhlen, 
Dublein,  Duiblein. 

There  are  a  number  of  points  to  be  considered  about  these 
fifteen  spellings;  (1)  All  of  them  begin  with  a  D,  except  for  one 
which  begins  with  a  DH,  which  is  the  sign  of  the  genitive  case 
in  Irish;  they  all  end  with  an  N  and  the  next  to  the  last  con¬ 
sonant  is  always  an  L.  These  three  letters  present  little  difficulty 
since  they  have  similar  phonetic  values  in  Irish  and  in  English. 
(2)  Preceding  the  L,  either  separated  from  it  by  a  vowel  or  a 
combination  of  vowels,  as  in  nine  instances,  or  directly  preceding 
the  L,  as  in  four,  is  RH  which,  in  this  case,  has  the  phonetic 
value  of  the  English  V.  (3)  The  two  apparent  exceptions  where 
the  L  is  preceded  by  a  B  instead  of  a  BH  are  the  result  of  care¬ 
lessness  on  the  part  of  the  scribe  who  wrote  or  transcribed  this 
name.  BH,  in  Irish,  was  either  represented  by  the  two  consonants 
or  by  the  letter  B  with  a  dot  over  it.  Sometimes  this  dot  was 
overlooked  in  copying  from  one  manuscript  to  another.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  four  consonants  of  Devlin  or  Develin  are  all 
present  in  the  Irish  form,  in  their  proper  order  and  with  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  sounds  as  in  English. 

The  vowels  offer  a  greater  difficulty.  In  nine  of  the  above 
examples  the  two  middle  consonants  are  separated  by  vowels 
and  in  six  they  are  not  so  separated.  But  in  the  Irish  Grammar 
of  the  Christian  Brothers  it  is  stated  that  BH  and  L  are  what  are 
known  as  liquids  and  it  is  a  rule  of  Irish  phonetics  that,  when 
two  liquids  are  placed  in  juxtaposition,  a  short  vowel  sound  is 
ordinarily  inserted  between  them  in  pronunciation,  whether 
there  are  any  written  vowels  in  this  position  or  not.  Of  the  two 
English  forms  of  this  surname  the  more  unusual,  Develin,  would 
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appear  to  be  more  correct  phonetically,  although  Devlin  has 
orthographic  Irish  equivalents.  In  Munterevlin,  as  we  have  seen, 
although  the  name  is  spelled  Devlin  it  is  pronounced  Develin 
as  it  must  have  been  spoken  by  the  Irish  speaking  forebears  of  the 
inhabitants. 

If  it  were  not  for  a  consideration  of  the  almost  incredible 
laxity  shown  by  the  Irish  in  the  use  of  vowels  and  vowel  com¬ 
binations  in  former  times,  it  might  appear  that  these  fifteen 
forms  do  not  represent  the  same  surname.  But,  aside  from  the 
fact  that  the  context  in  which  they  appear  proves  that  they  do, 
a  consultation  of  authorities  on  Irish  orthography  will  show  that 
vowels  and  combinations  of  vowels  had,  in  former  times,  no 
such  fixed  phonetic  values  as  in  most  European  languages.  There 
is  also  to  be  considered  the  different  pronunciations  given  to  the 
same  vowels  not  only  at  different  periods  but,  even  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  between  the  several  districts  where  Irish  is  spoken. 

Mr.  Terence  Rafferty,  whom  I  have  consulted  on  this  point, 
says:  “All  the  variations  in  spelling  which  you  give  are  the  same 
name.  It  must  have  been  pronounced  in  various  ways  as  Do- 
al£n,  Divlen,  Develen  etc.  and  that  would  account  for  the  spell¬ 
ing.  Middle  and  Early  Irish  orthography  varied  greatly  in  the 
spelling  of  proper  names  and  variations  in  broad  and  slender, 
especially  in  0  and  01,  are  very  common.  As  the  last  consonant 
is  N,  not  NN,  the  syllable  LfiN  in  the  nominative  or  accusative, 
or  LfilN  in  the  genitive,  must  have  been  long.  Hence  E  should 
have  a  long  accent,  but  the  scribes  often  failed  to  insert  it.”  As 
pronounced  at  the  present  day  in  its  English  form  the  final  syllable 
is  always  short,  perhaps  for  reasons  that  I  have  given  on  p.  72 
of  the  third  chapter. 


Appendix  II 

THE  ETYMOLOGY  OF  DEVLIN 

Speaking  of  the  etymology  of  Devlin,  Henry  Harrison  says, 
in  his  Surnames  of  the  United  Kingdom.:  “Devlin  (Celtic)  for 
the  Irish  0,Dobhailen  =  Descendant  of  Dobhalen  =  Raging  valor 
(Dobh  =  boisterous,  raging  plus  al  for  gal  =  valor,  plus  the  dim¬ 
inutive  suffix  en.”) 

B.  W.  De  Courcy,  in  his  Genealogical  History  of  the  Milesian 
Families  of  Ireland ,  (p.  36),  and  John  Rooney,  in  his  Genealogical 
History  of  Irish  Families,  (p.  341),  both  give  “defiance”  as  the 
meaning  of  Devlin  in  Irish.  Neither  of  them  gives  the  etymology 
in  detail,  however.  It  is  possible  that  they  based  their  etymology 
on  the  similarity  of  sound  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  word  for  “defi¬ 
ance”,  but  as  Mr.  Rafferty  points  out,  the  orthography  is  entirely 
distinct  from  that  of  the  surname. 

Both  John  O’Hart,  in  his  Irish  Pedigrees  (Vol.  I,  pp.  32-35), 
and  P.  W.  Joyce,  in  The  Origin  and  History  of  Irish  Names  of 
Places ,  give  the  etymologies  of  some  of  the  more  usual  early 
Irish  names.  The  latter  says:  “In  the  early  ages  individuals 
received  their  names  from  epithets  implying  some  personal 
peculiarity,  such  as  color  of  hair,  complexion,  size,  figure,  certain 
accidents  of  deformity,  mental  qualities  such  as  bravery,  fierce¬ 
ness,  etc.”  Either  “raging  valor”  or  “defiance,”  as  meanings  for 
a  name,  would  be  in  accordance  with  Irish  usage,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  arrive  at  any  degree  of  certainty  in  such  a  matter.  As  William 
Beauford  says,  in  his  Antient  Topography  of  Ireland:  “Innumer¬ 
able  difficulties  occur,  arising  principally  from  the  fluctuating 
state  of  the  orthography  of  the  Irish  tongue  and  the  various 
significations  which  the  same  word  frequently  admits.” 
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THE  EPONYMOUS  ANCESTOR  OF  THE  DEVLINS 

Mr.  Terence  Rafferty,  who  is  the  author  of  a  book  called 
Genealogical  Tracts  which  appears  in  the  bibliography  at  the  end 
of  this  volume  and  can  be  found  at  the  Congressional  Library 
in  Washington,  has  specialized  in  the  Genealogies  of  Duald  Mac- 
Firbis.  When  I  appealed  to  the  National  University  of  Ireland 
for  the  assistance  of  an  expert  in  such  matters,  I  was  referred  to 
Mr.  Rafferty  who  very  kindly  volunteered  his  services  and  con¬ 
sulted  the  original  manuscript  of  MacFirbis  in  the  library  of 
University  College,  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
identity  of  the  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  Devlins.  The  passage 
from  this  manuscript,  taken  from  the  section  devoted  to  the 
genealogies  of  the  Clan  Owen  and  giving  the  descent  of  Develin 
from  Domnall  of  the  Many  Mischiefs,  can  be  found  on  p.  30 
of  the  first  chapter  of  this  volume.  Mr.  Rafferty  makes  the 
following  comments  on  this  pedigree:  “Evidently  MacFirbis, 
or  the  manuscript  from  which  he  copied,  was  in  some  doubt 
about  the  spelling  of  the  word  “Dobhuilen”  and  probably  about 
the  pronunciation  also.  “Dobhuilen”  would  be  pronounced 
something  like  “Do-alfn”  and  “Daibhilen”  could  be  pronounced 
“Davilen,”  “Devilln,”  or  “Divilfn.”  MacFirbis  evidently 
thought  this  pedigree  worthy  of  notice,  but  knew  very  little 
about  it,  as  he  gives  it  by  itself,  in  the  air  so  to  speak.  This 
Dobhuilen  or  Daibhilen  is  almost  certainly,  to  me  at  any  rate, 
the  far  off  ancestor  of  the  Devlins,  and  was  probably  important, 
but  MacFirbis,  being  from  Connaught,  would  know  very  little 
about  him.” 

It  is  my  belief  that  all  the  evidence  supports  Mr.  Rafferty’s 
identification  of  the  eponymous  ancestor  and  his  assignment 
of  the  Devlins  to  the  Clan  Owen.  There  is  an  ancestor  in  the 
genealogies  of  this  clan  that  could  have  furnished  the  patronymic. 
The  name  of  this  ancestor  is  rare  among  the  ancient  Irish. The 
only  other  instances  of  its  use  with  which  I  am  acquainted  are; 
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the  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  Sligo  O’Develins  who  are  discussed 
in  Part  IV  of  this  appendix;  a  lord  of  the  Hy  Meith  Macha  in 
the  Ninth  Century  ( mentioned  in  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Mas¬ 
ters) );  and  a  scion  of  the  Clanna  Rury.  For  various  geographical 
and  genealogical  reasons  these  seem  to  be  definitely  eliminated 
as  possible  ancestors  of  the  O’Develins  of  Tyrone. 

There  are  numerous  reasons  for  assigning  the  O’Develins  of 
Tyrone  to  the  Clan  Owen,  even  if  the  pedigree  from  MacFirbis 
is  disregarded.  The  land  of  the  O’Develins  was  in  the  heart  of 
the  O’Neill  territory  close  to  their  capitals  at  Dungannon  and 
Tullaghoge.  The  descent  of  the  O’Neills  from  Owen,  through 
Muirchertach  MacErca  and  Domnall  of  the  Many  Mischiefs, 
is  well  known  and  can  be  found  in  detail  in  any  book  dealing 
with  Milesian  genealogies.  Before  the  O’Neills  themselves  rose 
to  prominence  in  the  clan,  the  territory  where  we  find  the  O’Deve¬ 
lins  located  when  they  first  appear  in  the  pages  of  history  was 
included  in  the  Clan  Owen  kingdom  of  Tulach  Og  ruled  by 
kings  of  the  blood  of  Owen.  Long  before  we  hear  of  the  O’Develins 
all  chiefs  of  alien  blood  must  have  been  eliminated  from  this 
territory  by  the  well  known  system  of  the  creation  of  overlords 
that  was  followed  consistently  by  the  Clan  Owen  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  their  existence.  In  his  Phases  of  Irish  History  (p.  178), 
EoinMac  Neill  says:  “The  creation  of  overlords  was  a  staple 
part  of  the  policy  of  Irish  kings  from  the  beginning  of  the  Fourth 
Century  until  the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth — in  most  cases  the 
new  lord  was  a  member  of  the  king’s  family.”  The  same  author 
says,  in  his  Celtic  Ireland  (p.  124),  that  before  the  time  of  the 
Ulster  Plantation  “the  chief  landed  nobility  of  Tyrone  belonged 
to  the  subsepts  of  Cenel  nEogain  [Clan  Owen]  such  as  Cenel 
mBinnig,  Cenel  Feradaig,  Cenel  Maic  Erca  [Sons  of  Erca]  etc.” 
The  proof  that  the  O’Develins  were  included  in  this  category 
can  be  found  in  their  relations  with  the  O’Neills.  We  know  of 
three  princes  of  that  family  who  were  fostered  with  the  O’Deve¬ 
lins;  O’Develin  is  “Sword-bearer”  to  O’Neill  and  with  three  other 
septs,  the  O’Hagans,  the  O’Quinns  and  the  O’Connelans,  the 
O’Develins  constitute  the  cavalry  of  the  O’Neills.  Concerning 
the  other  septs  in  the  cavalry  Owen  Connelan,  in  his  notes  to 
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The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  (p.  441);  states  that  they  were 
members  of  the  Clan  Owen  but  he  does  not  mention  the 
O’Develins. 

The  cumulative  weight  of  this  evidence  seems  to  me  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  definite  assignment  of  the  O’Develins  to  the  Clan 
Owen.  The  evidence  for  their  descent  from  a  particular  ancestor 
is,  necessarily,  less  conclusive.  All  the  descendants  of  Muircher- 
tach  Mac  Erca,  including  Develin,  belonged  to  that  division 
of  the  Clan  Owen  called  the  Sons  of  Erca,  which  included  the 
O’Neills,  but  if  it  were  found  that  the  geographical  situation 
of  the  other  septs  of  the  Sons  of  Erca  in  Tyrone  did  not  correspond 
with  that  where  we  find  the  O’Develins,  a  difficulty  would  arise 
in  assigning  them  to  that  descent.  There  is  no  such  difficulty, 
however.  The  principal  sept  of  this  lineage,  the  O’Neills,  had 
their  capitals  at  Tullaghoge  and  Dungannon,  immediately 
adjacent  to  Munterevlin,  the  land  of  the  O’Develins,  while  B. 
MacCarthy,  in  his  notes  to  The  Annals  of  Ulster  (Vol.  1  V,  p.  63), 
states  that  the  land  of  the  septs  comprising  the  Cenel  Mic  Erca 
[Sons  of  Erca]  adjoined  the  Barony  of  Clogher  on  the  north  or 
east.  By  consulting  a  map  of  Tyrone  it  will  be  found  that  Mun¬ 
terevlin  lies  exactly  north-east  of  Clogher. 

It  would  hardly  have  been  necessary  to  discuss  the  descent 
of  the  O’Develins  in  such  detail  except  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
troverting  statements  by  B.  W.  De  Courcy  in  his  Genealogical 
History  of  the  Milesian  Families  of  Ireland  (p.  36),  where  he 
assigns  the  O’Develins  to  another  place  in  the  Milesian  genealogi¬ 
cal  system. 

De  Courcy  states  that  the  O’Develins  derived  their  name 
from  Eochaidh  Daimhlen,  a  prince  of  the  Fourth  Century  A.  D., 
ancestor  of  the  Clan  Colla.  Eochaidh  was  the  father  of  the 
Three  Collas  who  conquered  the  Irians  and  established  the  Clan 
Colla  in  Ulster.  De  Courcy  says  that  the  O’Develins  belonged 
to  the  Hy  Many  branch  of  this  clan.  John  Rooney,  in  his  Genea¬ 
logical  History  of  Irish  Families ,  also  makes  the  same  statement, 
i.e.,  that  Devlin  is  derived  from  Eochaidh  Daimhlen,  but  gives 
no  further  details  as  to  their  descent.  This  assertion  seems  to 
be  based  on  the  judgment  of  two  independent  authorities,  but 
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in  reality  this  is  probably  not  the  case.  Both  De  Courcy  and 
Rooney  published  their  books  in  the  United  States  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  but  Rooney  wrote  no  more 
than  a  popular  account  of  the  histories  of  Irish  families,  for  the 
benefit  of  their  descendants  in  this  country.  It  is  apparent  to 
me  that  he  took  De  Courcy’s  statements  on  this  point,  and  in 
other  matters  such  as  the  etymology  of  Devlin,  without  further 
investigation,  and  incorporated  them  in  his  own  book. 

De  Courcy,  who  must  be  taken  more  seriously  than  Rooney 
as  a  scholar,  fell  into  the  same  error  as  other  writers  of  his  time 
in  attempting  to  cover  too  wide  a  field  with  insufficient  data 
on  which  to  work.  His  task  of  giving  a  comprehensive  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  Milesian  families  was  almost  impossible  at 
the  time  when  he  wrote,  considering  the  complexities  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  De  Courcy  does  not  say  how  he  arrived  at  his  deduction, 
whether  he  started  with  Daimhlen  and  later  concluded  that 
Devlin  was  derived  from  it  or  perhaps  decided  that  the  O’Deve- 
lins  belonged  to  the  Clan  Colla  and  afterwards  inspected  the 
genealogies  of  this  clan  for  a  probable  eponymous  ancestor. 
Mr.  Terence  Rafferty,  after  consulting  the  genealogies  of  Mac- 
Firbis,  says  that  he  can  find  no  mention  of  a  Dobhuilen  or  other 
similar  name  in  any  of  the  Clan  Colla  pedigrees  and  can  see  no 
reason  whatever  for  deriving  Devlin  from  Daimhlen,  except 
for  a  phonetic  similitude.  Aside  from  the  derivation  of  the  name, 
the  assignment  of  the  O’Develins  of  Tyrone  to  the  Hy  Many 
of  southern  Connaught  is  impossible. 

There  are,  however,  two  possible  explanations  of  De  Courcy’s 
error.  There  was,  at  one  time,  an  O’Develin  sept  in  northern 
Connaught  which  I  deal  with  in  the  next  part  of  this  appendix. 
They  apparently  became  extinct  about  the  last  of  the  Fourteenth 
Century  and  Devlin  is  not  now  a  Connaught  name.  De  Courcy 
may  have  assigned  them  to  the  Hy  Many,  but  if  he  did  he  is 
in  conflict  with  Roderick  O’Flaherty,  a  contemporary  of  Duald 
Mac  Firbis  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  In  his  Ogygia,  O’Flaherty 
says  that  the  Connaught  O’Develins  were  Desians  (i.e.,  descen¬ 
dants  of  a  brother  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles).  In  contra¬ 
diction  to  O’Flaherty,  Owen  Connelan,  in  his  notes  to  The 
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Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  (p.  125),  states  that  they  belonged  to 
the  Hy  Briuin,  a  race  descended  from  Brian,  a  brother  of  Niall  of 
the  Nine  Hostages.  Whatever  their  origin  may  have  been  it  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  they  were  a  sept  of  the  Hy  Many  which 
wTere  located  in  Roscommon  and  not  in  Sligo.  There  is  also  a 
possibility  that  De  Courcy  thought  that  the  O’Develins  derived 
from  the  Muinter  Dubhlainn,  who  were  a  Hy  Many  sept,  men¬ 
tioned  in  The  Genealogies  and  Tribes  of  Hy  Many.  But  in  his 
notes  to  this  book  John  O’Donovan  says  that  this  sept  is  now 
represented  by  the  surname  Dowling,  which  he  takes  care  to 
distinguish  from  the  Dowlings  of  Leinster,  who  had  a  different 
origin.  Edmund  Hogan,  in  Onomasticon  Goedelicum  (p.  547), 
makes  the  same  statement. 

If  De  Courcy  had  consulted  a  modern  directory  he  would 
have  found  that  Devlin  is  distinctly  an  Ulster  name  and  would 
have  looked  elsewhere  than  in  southern  Connaught  for  its  deriva¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  pitfalls  that  await  the  explorer 
in  the  field  of  Milesian  genealogies.  There  are  a  few  reliable 
studies  of  individual  septs  but  most  books  of  a  general  nature 
that  have  been  written  about  the  Irish  clans  should  be  read  with 
caution,  since  their  authors  have  been  distinguished  rather  for 
industry  and  zeal  than  for  critical  judgment.  While  we  are 
indebted  to  writers  of  the  last  century  for  a  revival  of  interest 
in  Irish  genealogical  studies  and  also  for  the  compilation  and 
preservation  of  valuable  records,  they  were  too  apt  to  substitute 
guesswork  for  certainty  or  even  for  probability  in  their  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  insufficient  data  that  they  possessed.  The  time  has 
probably  not  yet  arrived  for  writing  a  reliable  book  of  the  kind 
that  they  attempted,  since  each  Irish  surname  presents  a  special 
and  often  a  difficult  and  involved  problem  in  itself. 


Appendix  IV 

THE  O’DEVELINS  OF  SLIGO 

There  was  at  one  time  a  sept  of  Sligo  in  Connaught  named 
O’Develin.  They  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  O’Develins 
of  Tyrone  and  have  apparently  been  extinct  for  nearly  five  cen¬ 
turies,  but  I  am  giving  these  details  about  them  in  case  any  of 
my  readers  may  discover  their  names  in  the  annals  and  confuse 
them  with  the  Tyrone  sept  from  which  the  Devlins  of  the  present 
day  are  descended. 

The  first  that  we  hear  of  the  O’Develins  of  Sligo  is  in  1031 
A.  D.  when  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  state  that,  in  that 
year,  O’Develin,  Chief  of  Corca-Firtri,  was  treacherously  slain. 
The  last  reference  to  them  that  I  have  seen  appears  in  a  Topo¬ 
graphical  Poem  by  John  O’Dugan,  written  before  1372,  in  which 
O’Develin  is  spoken  of  as  “Lord  of  Corran,  of  good  fame.” 
After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  them  and  they  apparently  became 
extinct,  possibly  in  the  incessant  warfare  that  was  characteristic 
of  Ireland  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Devlin  is  a  common  name  in  the  Ulster  division  of  Kelly’s 
Ireland  Directory  (1905),  but  I  have  been  unable  to  find  a  single 
entry  in  the  Connaught  section  although,  since  this  directory 
contains  only  the  names  of  householders,  landowners,  business 
and  professional  men,  there  may  have  been  some  Devlins  among 
the  transient  population  during  that  year.  Fifteen  years  before 
this  directory  was  published,  in  1890,  Sir  Robert  Matheson,  in 
his  Special  Report  on  Surnames  in  Ireland,  says  that  while 
there  were  3950  Devlins  in  Ulster,  850  in  Leinster  and  120  in 
Munster,  there  were  only  90  in  Connaught.  This  means  that 
there  were  more  Devlins  in  Munster,  a  province  wfith  which 
they  never  had  any  historic  connection  whatever  and  at  the 
other  end  of  Ireland  from  Ulster,  than  there  were  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  province  of  Connaught.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
these  figures  is,  I  believe,  that  whatever  Devlins  there  may  be 
in  Connaught  at  the  present  day  have  drifted  across  the  border 
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from  Ulster  and  are  not  descendants  of  a  sept  that  vanished 
from  the  pages  of  history  over  five  centuries  ago. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  main  events  in  the  history  of 
these  Sligo  O’Develins:  In  1193  The  Annals  of  Loch  Ce  record  the 
death  of  Macbeth  O’Develin,  Erenagh  of  Camma,  in  pilgrimage 
to  Inis-Clothrann.  (Macbeth  was  a  Celtic  name  in  use  both  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  An  erenagh  was  a  lay  steward  of  church 
property.)  In  1211  The  Annals  of  Loch  Ce  record  the  death  of 
O’Develin,  Bishop  of  Kells,  in  Meath.  No  other  details  are  given 
about  him.  As  Kells  is  about  equidistant  from  Sligo  and  Tyrone 
he  may  have  belonged  to  either  sept.  The  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters  state  that  in  1231  died  Keleher  O’Develin,  Erenagh  of 
Camma,  “a  charitable,  wise  and  prayerful  man.”  (The  position 
of  erenagh  was  frequently  hereditary,  as  it  seems  to  have  been 
among  the  Sligo  O’Develins.)  In  1248  the  death  of  Faghartach 
O’Develin  is  recorded  by  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.  He  is 
given  the  title  of  King  of  the  Corran.  In  1309  another  Faghartach 
O’Develin  was  killed  in  a  battle  between  rival  factions  of  the 
O’Connors.  This  event  is  recorded  in  The  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters ,  in  The  Annals  of  Ulster  and  The  Annals  of  Loch  Ce. 
In  1316  was  killed  Gilla-na-naemh  (meaning  servant  of  holy 
men),  a  son  of  Dal-redochair  O’Develin,  the  “man  who  bore  the 
leopard,”  referring  to  the  standard  with  the  arms  of  Felim 
O’Connor,  at  the  time  of  the  latter’s  overwhelming  defeat  by  the 
Norman  lords  De  Burgh  and  De  Bermingham  at  Athenry.  His 
death  is  recorded  in  The  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise,  and  in  The 
Annals  of  Loch  Ce.  After  this  date  the  annals  speak  of  the  Tyrone 
O’Develins,  but  say  no  more  of  those  in  Sligo. 


Appendix  V 

DEVLINS  IN  LEINSTER 

The  evidence  so  far  presented  has,  I  believe,  adequately  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  origin  of  the  Devlins  both  in  Ulster  and  in  Con¬ 
naught.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  they  can  be  definitely  assigned 
to  that  sept  of  the  Clan  Owen  whose  land  was  situated  on  the 
western  shores  of  Lough  Neagh  and  confiscated  by  the  English 
at  the  time  of  the  Ulster  Plantation  under  James  I. 

There  is,  however,  another  hypothesis  as  to  the  possible 
origin  of  some  of  the  Devlins  in  Ireland  that  needs  to  be  examined. 
Ernest  Weekley,  in  Surnames ,  makes  the  statement  that  Devlin 
is  derived  from  the  Irish  form  of  Dublin  (Dubhlinn  i.e.  black 
water).  Weekley’s  book  is  otherwise  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  the  derivation  of  English  surnames,  so  that  he  cannot  be 
regarded  as  an  expert  in  the  field  of  Irish  etymology.  In  England 
surnames  derived  from  places  are  common  but,  as  Sir  Robert 
Matheson  says,  in  his  Special  Report  on  Surnames  in  Ireland : 
“Surnames  derived  from  locality,  which  in  England  form  a  large 
class,  are  but  rarely  met  with  in  this  country  and  in  most  of  these 
cases  considerable  doubt  exists  as  to  whether  the  surname  has 
been  acquired  from  the  locality.” 

Weekley’s  hypothesis,  at  any  rate  as  applying  to  the  vast 
majority  of  Irish  Devlins,  seems  to  me  wholly  untenable  for  the 
following  reasons.  On  account  of  the  rarity  of  surnames  derived 
from  localities  in  Ireland,  I  should  be  naturally  suspicious  of 
such  an  explanation,  even  if  no  conflicting  data  were  available. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  which  will  be  considered  later,  all  of  this 
surname  whom  I  have  found  mentioned  in  books  or  documents 
dating  prior  to  the  Eighteenth  Century  used  the  prefix  O’, 
indicating  descent  from  a  person,  whether  their  names  were 
written  in  Irish  or  English  and,  with  these  exceptions,  I  have 
never  encountered  any  of  this  name  associated  with  Dublin  or 
its  vicinity  during  the  period  when  surnames  were  being  formed 
nor  for  many  centuries  after  that  time.  My  impression  gained 
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during  a  visit  to  Dublin  was  that,  at  the  present  day,  the  people 
of  that  city  regard  Devlin  or  Develin  as  a  northern  name.  I 
remember  being  asked  while  there  if  my  family  did  not  come 
from  Ulster.  Naturally  the  attraction  of  the  nation’s  capital 
has  led  to  many  Devlins  taking  up  their  residence  there.  When 
Dr.  Addis  Emmet  gave  the  photograph  of  Ann  Devlin,  the 
Irish  patriot,  to  Mr.  Francis  Joseph  Bigger  for  delivery  to  the 
most  deserving  Devlin  in  Ulster,  he  evidently  regarded  that 
province  as  the  original  home  of  the  Devlins.  (See  Appendix, 
Part  XIII.)  Even  now,  three  centuries  after  the  extinction 
of  the  clan  system  and  the  dislocations  caused  by  the  confisca¬ 
tions  of  the  Ulster  Plantation,  about  three  fourths  of  all  the 
Devlins  in  Ireland  are  to  be  found  residing  in  those  counties 
that  border  on  Lough  Neagh. 

In  spite,  however,  of  my  objection  to  Weekley’s  theory  of  the 
origin  of  Devlin  so  far  as  it  applies  to  any  considerable  number 
bearing  that  name,  I  have  within  the  last  few  years  encountered 
evidence  that  leads  me  to  suppose  that  there  was,  at  one  time, 
a  family  probably  of  English  or  Norman-extraction,  which  did 
derive  its  name  in  the  manner  indicated  by  Weekley.  The 
possibility  that  they  left  descendants  cannot  be  entirely  eliminat¬ 
ed  without  a  thorough  search  of  Leinster  records  that  would 
entail  too  much  time  and  work  for  one  primarily  concerned  with 
the  history  of  the  Tyrone  sept. 

Mr.  Terence  Rafferty,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  so  much 
information  contained  in  this  book,  has  drawn  my  attention  to 
Develyns,  Develins  or  Deuelynes  who  resided  on  the  Ormond 
Estate,  some  thirty  miles  from  Dublin,  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
In  The  Calendar  of  Ormond  Deeds  the  name  Adam  Develin  appears 
on  a  deed  in  1276,  that  of  John  Develyn  in  1336,  and  Philip  and 
Richard  Deuelyne,  father  and  son,  on  a  deed  dated  between 
1350  and  1370.  (U  and  Y  as  well  as  I  and  Y  in  the  above  names 
were  interchangeable  in  these  documents.)  As  further  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  existence  of  a  family  deriving  its  name  from  Dublin 
is  an  entry  in  The  Making  of  Ireland  and  Its  Undoing  (p.  178), 
by  A.  S.  Green,  which  gives,  among  the  names  of  other  Irish 
scholars  at  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1455,  that  of  Richard 
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Develyn,  White  Monk,  to  which  the  author  attaches  the  note 
“i.e.,  of  Dublin”. 

The  followers  of  the  Butlers  on  this  estate,  during  those  centu¬ 
ries,  were  partly  of  English  and  partly  of  native  Irish  extraction 
but  the  fact  that,  in  The  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Ireland,  the 
early  English  form  for  Dublin  is  Develyn  or  Develine,  leads  me 
to  suppose  that  we  have  here  that  very  rare  phenomenon  in 
Ireland,  a  surname  derived  from  a  place.  Another  sort  of  evidence 
confirming  this  hypothesis  can  be  found  in  the  typically  English 
Christian  names  that  precede  these  surnames.  That  Develyn 
or  Develin  could  in  the  course  of  time  be  converted  to  the  Irish 
appearing  Devlin  can  be  easily  explained  in  the  case  of  these 
names  of  probable  English  or  Norman  extraction  for  the  reasons 
advanced  on  p.  72  for  the  conversion  of  the  Milesian  O’Develin 
to  Devlin.  The  surname  D’Evelyn,  which  appears  in  the  Antrim 
section  of  Thom’s  Ireland  Directory  (1933),  may  possibly  be  a 
corrupted  form  of  this  Leinster  Develyn  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  could,  however,  just  as  easily  derive  from  the  form  O’Develyn 
which  appears  in  MacGeoghan’s  translation  of  The  Annals  of 
Clonmacnoise  made  in  1627. 

Outside  of  Ireland  I  have  seen  an  English  place  name  and 
a  French  surname,  the  first  identical  with  and  the  latter  similar 
to  the  Irish  surname  Develin.  One  of  the  towers  in  the  Tower 
of  London  is  known  as  the  Develin  Tower,  concerning  which 
one  of  the  Beefeaters  stationed  there  informed  me  that,  in  his 
opinion,  it  was  so  called  as  being  “such  a  devil  of  a  place  in  which 
to  be  imprisoned.”  From  what  I  could  gather  from  other  sources 
than  this  amateur  etymologist,  the  Develin  Tower,  which  was 
so  called  as  early  as  the  Sixteenth  Century,  probably  owes  its 
name  to  a  corruption  of  Robert  the  Devil’s  Tower. 

In  France  I  have  seen  the  surname  Devilaine,  which  is  obvious¬ 
ly  from  de  (from)  and  Vilaine,  a  Breton  place  name  that  appears 
in  the  Department  of  Ille  et  Vilaine. 


Appendix  VI 

INTERPOLATIONS  IN  THE  MILESIAN  GENEALOGIES 

As  examples  of  interpolations  in  the  Milesian  genealogies 
Eoin  MacNeill,  in  Phases  of  Irish  History  (p.  334),  gives  instances 
of  several  families  of  Scotch  gallowglass  chieftains,  such  as  the 
MacSweeneys,  the  MacDonnells,  the  MacDowells,  the  Mac- 
Cabes  and  others.  There  were,  however,  some  Scotch  clans  of 
genuine  Milesian  descent.  In  early  days  the  relations  between 
Ireland  and  Scotland  were  close  and  kings  in  both  countries  had 
territories  on  either  side  of  the  narrow  sea.  Kenneth  Mac  Alpine, 
founder  of  the  Celtic  dynasty  in  Scotland  during  the  Ninth 
Century,  was  of  Irish  lineage.  John  Lynch,  in  Cambrensis  Eversus , 
says  that  the  most  ancient  descent  of  the  present  kings  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  through  the  Stuarts,  some  of  whose  progenitors  were 
Milesian  Irish. 

The  Macneill  of  Barra  has  recently  (1923)  published  a  history 
of  his  clan  in  which  he  shows  that  the  Macneills  are  descendants 
of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages.  They  settled  in  Scotland  about 
1030  A.  D.  Other  chiefs  of  Scotch  clans  who  claim  a  Milesian 
Irish  origin,  according  to  Burke’s  Landed  Gentry  of  the  United 
Kingdom  (1925),  are;  The  MacDonald,  23rd  Chief  of  Clan- 
ranald;  The  Macdonnell,  21st  Chief  of  Glengarry;  The  Mackin- 
non  of  Mackinnon,  35th  Chief  of  Clan  Fingon  and  The  Mac¬ 
Gregor  of  MacGregor.  That  some  of  these  pedigrees  are  obvious 
interpolations  in  the  Milesian  genealogies  proves  the  esteem 
in  which  the  latter  were  held  before  the  extinction  of  the  clan 
system  in  Ireland.  Due  largely  to  the  romantic  light  thrown  on 
their  past  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  histories  of  Scotch  clans  have 
received  much  attention.  By  comparison  the  histories  of  the 
Irish  clans  have  been  little  investigated,  although  they  contain 
material  quite  as  dramatic  as  those  of  the  Scotch  and  far  surpass 
them  in  the  antiquity  of  their  origins.  In  The  Old  Irish  World 
(p.  34),  by  A.  S.  Green,  it  is  said;  “There  are  no  monographs 
on  Desmonds,  O’Neills,  O’Donnells,  Fitzgeralds,  Butlers,  Clan- 
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rickards  and  so  on.  No  annals  of  the  provinces  or  kingdoms  have 
been  compiled,  nor  chronologies.  The  work  of  the  two  great 
Earls  of  Kildare  is  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  Irish  history; 
it  still  awaits  a  historian.”  (Since  this  was  written  Thomas 
Matthews  has  produced  a  history,  in  three  volumes,  of  the 
O’Neills  of  Ulster). 

With  regard  to  the  Normans  in  Ireland,  although  many  of 
their  families  were  thoroughly  hibernicized,  their  coming  was 
too  recent  and  their  history  too  well  known  for  any  possibility 
of  assimilation  into  the  native  genealogical  system.  Some  of  them, 
however,  adopted  names  of  an  Irish  form,  as  a  branch  of  the 
Burkes  who  took  the  name  of  MacWilliam  and  the  DeExeters 
who  called  themselves  MacJordan.  In  general  the  heads  of 
Norman  families  were  granted  titles  of  an  English  form  as  Baron 
of  Dunboyne,  Baron  of  Louth  etc.,  whose  only  peculiarity  is 
the  “of”  in  the  title  which  is  never  employed  in  England  or 
Scotland  for  peers  below  the  rank  of  an  earl.  The  only  Milesian 
family  to  possess  one  of  this  kind  of  baronies  are  the  O’Briens, 
Barons  of  Inchiquin,  whose  ancestor  received  it  as  a  recompense 
for  relinquishing  the  title  of  King  of  Thomond.  There  are  also 
two  hereditary  Irish  knighthoods  that  are  unique  in  the  British 
Isles;  the  Knight  of  Kerry  and  the  Knight  of  Glyn,  both  held 
by  the  Fitzgeralds  and  created  by  one  of  their  ancestors  in  the 
Thirteenth  Century,  by  virtue  of  his  royal  seignory  as  a  Count 
Palatine. 


Appendix  VII 

THE  CLAN  COLLA 

The  posterity  of  the  “battle-valiant”  Collas  formed  the  Clan 
Colla.  The  Book  Of  Rights  states  that,  with  other  provincial 
kings  of  the  Progeny  of  Conn,  those  of  the  Clan  Colla  had  the 
privilege  of  sitting  beside  the  High  King.  Those  kings  that  were 
not  of  Conn’s  stock  remained  at  the  length  of  his  hand  and  his 
sword  from  him.  The  Clan  Colla  kings  also  received  their  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  Borumha  Tribute,  paid  to  Conn’s  race  by  the  Kings 
of  Leinster.  This  tribute  was  said  to  have  been  imposed  by 
Tuathal  Teachtmar,  grandfather  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles, 
in  the  First  Century  A.  D.  It  was  the  cause  of  centuries  of  war¬ 
fare  between  Conn’s  descendants  and  “Leinster  of  the  Tribute.” 
It  was  still  collected  as  late  as  the  Eighth  Century. 

Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  in  his  Literary  History  of  Ireland ,  says: 
“So  powerful  did  the  idea  of  race  connection  remain  that  we 
find  one  of  the  bards  as  late  as  the  Sixteenth  Century  urging 
a  political  combination  and  alliance  between  the  descendants 
of  the  Three  Collas  who  had  burned  Emania  twelve  hundred 
years  before  and  who  were  then  represented  by  the  Maguires 
of  Fermanagh,  the  MacMahons  of  Oriel  and  the  far  off  O’Kellys 
of  Hy  Many.” 

If  racial  attachments  were  powerful  so  were  racial  hatreds. 
It  is  said  by  the  same  author  that  as  late  as  1260,  the  date  of 
the  Battle  of  Downpatrick,  the  Irians  would  not  join  the  Clan 
Colla  against  the  Norman  invaders,  but  held  sullenly  aloof, 
giving  no  assistance  against  the  foreigner,  on  account  of  that 
same  burning  of  Emania  and  their  expulsion  from  their  kingdom 
in  the  Fourth  Century.  Dr.  Hyde  admits  that  there  were  also 
more  recent  matters  of  dispute  that  had  some  effect  in  keeping 
this  vendetta  alive,  but  its  remote  origins  can  perhaps  be  found 
even  before  the  age  of  the  Three  Collas  in  the  wars  of  the  T&in 
during  the  First  Century  B.  C. 


Appendix  VIII 

THE  DEVLIN  COAT  OF  ARMS 

These  arms  are  entered  at  the  Office  of  Arms  in  Dublin  Castle, 
are  described  in  Burke’s  General  Armoury  and  appear  in  the 
illustrated  plates  attached  to  the  books  of  O’Hart,  De  Courcy 
and  Rooney.  They  may  antedate  1611,  in  which  year  Brian 
O’Develin,  described  as  “gentleman,”  was  assigned  120  acres 
of  leased  land  in  the  Ulster  Plantation,  since  in  those  days 
“gentleman”  was  a  technical  expression  for  one  possessing  a 
coat  of  arms. 

The  original  form  of  these  arms  seems  to  be  that  found  in 
the  plates  attached  to  A  Genealogical  History  of  the  Milesian 
Families  of  Ireland,  by  B.  W.  De  Courcy  (No.  190),  and  The 
Genealogical  History  of  Irish  Families,  by  John  Rooney  (Plate 
47),  although  there  are  numerous  variations  in  coloration  to 
distinguish  separate  branches  of  the  family.  According  to  De- 
Courcy  and  Rooney  these  arms  are  blazoned  as  follows:  “Azure, 
a  Celtic  cross  argent  between  three  mullets  of  the  last.  Crest; 
a  griffin  passant  gules.  Motto;  Crux  mea  stella  (My  cross  is  a 
star).”  The  arms  given  in  Burke’s  General  Armoury  are  those  of 
Jeremiah  Devlin,  a  wealthy  New  York  merchant  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century.  They  are:  “Azure,  a  Celtic  cross  or  between 
three  mullets  argent.  Crest;  A  griffin  passant  gules,  charged  on 
the  shoulder  with  a  cross  or.  Motto;  Crux  mea  stella.”  Also  in 
the  Office  of  Arms  in  Dublin  Castle  are  the  arms  of  Richard 
Develin,  mentioned  in  Part  XIII  of  the  Appendix.  They  are: 
“Azure,  a  Celtic  cross  argent  between  three  mullets  of  the  last. 
Crest;  A  griffin  passant  gules,  wings  addorsed  azure,  mantled 
gules  doubled  argent.  Motto;  Crux  mea  stella.” 

In  non-heraldic  terms  these  arms  may  be  described  as  follows ; 
(1)  The  shield  is  always  blue.  (2)  In  the  centre  of  the  shield 
always  appears  a  Celtic  cross,  which  is  in  form  like  a  Latin  cross 
having  the  junction  of  the  arms  and  the  trunk  enclosed  in  a 
circle.  This  cross  is  generally  silver  but  sometimes  gold.  (3) 
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Above  the  cross,  one  on  each  side,  are  two  mullets  and  one 
beneath  it.  They  are  always  silver.  Mullets  from  the  old  French 
word  molette,  a  spur  rowel,  are  five  pointed  star-shaped  objects. 
In  spite  of  the  motto  these  are  not  stars,  which  are  represented 
in  heraldry  with  six  waved  points.  (See  Hugh  Clark  An  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Heraldry,  p.  132).  (4)  The  crest  is  always  a  griffin, 
an  heraldic  monster  half  lion  and  half  eagle.  It  is  represented 
as  walking  towards  the  left  with  raised  wings.  The  griffin  is 
generally  red  but,  in  one  instance  the  wings  are  blue  and  in 
another  there  is  a  small  gold  cross  on  the  shoulder.  In  John 
O’Hart’s  Irish  Pedigrees  (Plate  16,  No.  135),  the  griffin  is  silver. 
Griffins  are  fairly  common  in  Irish  coats  of  arms  and  figure  in 
Irish  myths.  (5)  The  motto  is  always  the  same.  When  displayed 
as  a  “complete  achievement,”  i.e.,  with  the  crest  on  a  helmet 
and  mantling  flowing  from  the  helmet  and  framing  the  shield, 
the  colors  of  this  mantling  are  red  and  silver.  According  to  Eng¬ 
lish  custom  this  mantling  would  be  in  the  colors  on  the  shield, 
i.e.,  blue  and  silver,  but  the  Ulster  King  of  Arms  has  departed 
from  this  custom. 

Claims  have  been  made  that  Irish  heraldry  is  the  most  ancient 
in  Europe  and  even  that  some  of  the  bearings  in  the  forms  of 
animals  on  Irish  arms  are  totemistic  in  origin,  having  been  the 
emblems  of  Irish  clans  since  pagan  days.  In  fact,  however,  the 
great  majority  of  Irish  coats  of  arms  were  manufactured  at 
Dublin  Castle  during  the  last  three  centuries.  One  reason  for 
their  production  is  to  be  found  in  the  demand  by  Irish  adven¬ 
turers  in  Continental  European  armies  for  proof  of  noble  birth, 
which  was  a  prerequisite  for  promotion  to  the  higher  ranks. 
At  the  present  day  this  demand  still  continues,  but  from  another 
quarter.  It  is  the  descendants  of  Irish  immigrants  in  the  United 
States  that  occupy  most  of  the  time  of  the  Ulster  King  of  Arms 
and  his  assistants  in  the  authentication  of  claims  or  the  issuance 
of  new  patents.  The  arms  of  Milesian  Irish  families,  like  the 
tartans  of  Scotch  clans,  are  badges  of  identity  which  commemo¬ 
rate  remote  genealogical  connections  but,  unlike  most  European 
arms,  are  essentially  democratic  in  their  significance  since  they 
are  not  in  themselves  indicative  of  wealth  or  social  position. 


Appendix  IX 

THE  LOCATION  AND  DIMENSIONS  OF  MUNTEREVLIN 

Mr.  H.  L.  Glasgow  gives  the  dimensions  of  Munterevlin  in 
the  clan  days  as  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ballinderry  River, 
on  the  east  by  Lough  Neagh,  on  the  west  by  Ballyhagan  (0’- 
Hagan’s  land,  the  Hereditary  Brehon  of  the  O’Neills)  and  on 
the  south  by  a  territory  roughly  represented  by  the  Parish  of 
Clonoe.  Mr.  John  Devlin,  who  has  represented  the  modern 
electoral  district  of  Munterevlin  on  the  Cookstown  Rural  District 
Council,  gives  approximately  the  same  dimensions  for  Munterev¬ 
lin  as  it  was  before  the  confiscations  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
He  has  told  me  that:  ‘‘the  land  from  Ballinderry  River  entering 
Lough  Neagh  to  Stewartstown  was  all  held  by  the  Devlins, 
bounded  on  the  East  by  Lough  Neagh.  I  saw  the  first  map  ever 
taken  after  the  Confiscations  and  all  this  land  was  marked  Mun¬ 
terevlin  or  Land  of  the  Devlins.  I  saw  the  map  through  Mr. 
Francis  Joseph  Bigger,  a  famous  archaeologist.” 

Every  authority  that  I  have  consulted  agrees  on  the  general 
situation  of  Munterevlin  as  being  to  the  west  of  Lough  Neagh 
but  most  of  them  are  vague  as  to  its  exact  location.  They  gener¬ 
ally  say:  “on  the  borders  of  Tyrone  and  Londonderry  near 
Lough  Neagh,”  but  if  I  remember  correctly,  John  O’Donovan, 
in  his  notes  to  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters ,  places  it  on  the 
lake.  As  an  exception  on  Philip  MacDermott’s  map  in  Owen 
Connelan’s  edition  of  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters ,  the  land 
of  the  O’Develins  appears  further  north.  The  Ballinderry  River 
is  not  represented  but,  if  it  were  on  this  map,  it  would  be  south 
of  the  location  that  he  assigns  to  the  O’Develins.  John  O’Hart, 
in  his  Irish  Pedigrees ,  evidently  taking  his  information  from 
this  map  as  he  has  borrowed  so  much  else  from  Connelan  and 
MacDermott,  while  describing  Munterevlin  as  on  the  borders 
of  Tyrone  and  Londonderry  in  one  place,  says  that  O'Develin 
was  a  Chief  in  the  present  County  of  Londonderry  in  another. 
(Vol.  I,  p.  823  and  Vol.  II,  p.  12).  But  I  think  O’Hart  was  led 
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astray  by  placing  dependence  on  MacDermott’s  map,  because 
the  locations  on  it  are  not  exact.  His  intention  was  simply  to 
indicate  the  general  locations  of  septs  and  especially  in  relation 
to  each  other,  without  any  attempt  at  a  surveyor’s  precision. 
No  other  authority  places  the  O’Develins  in  what  is  now  the 
County  of  Londonderry  and  the  present  district  of  Munterevlin, 
south  of  the  Ballinderry,  is  an  abiding  reminder  of  the  time 
when  the  Devlins  owned  the  land  that  Mr.  Glasgow  and  Mr. 
Devlin  describe. 

There  is  only  one  other  authority  whom  I  have  consulted  who 
claims  to  base  his  statements  on  the  inspection  of  original  maps. 
In  The  O’Neills  of  Ulster  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  344),  by  Thomas  Matthews, 
is  the  following  information  about  Munterevlin.  “This  territory 
is  marked  on  Norden’s  Map — Monterevlin — midway  between 
Dungannon  and  Tullaghoge.  Between  it  and  Lough  Neagh  was 
the  district  of  Clanaghrie  containing  the  present  Parish  of  Clonoe. 
Phelim  O’Neill  of  Claughrie,  surnamed  ‘of  the  wars,’  took  an 
active  part  in  the  rising  of  1641.”  As  we  have  seen  the  Parish 
of  Clonoe  is  described  by  Mr.  Glasgow  as  roughly  representing 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  ancient  Munterevlin,  so  that  its 
possession  by  the  O’Neills  would  in  no  way  have  interfered  with 
the  titles  of  the  O’Develins  to  land  on  its  north.  If  the  land  of 
the  O’Develins  was  midway  between  Dungannon  and  Tullag¬ 
hoge  at  the  time  of  the  Confiscations  it  must  have  been  at  or 
near  Stewartstown,  a  village  founded  immediately  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Ulster  Plantation  and  named  after  the  new 
owners  of  the  land.  Mr.  John  Devlin  represents  Munterevlin  as 
extending  southwest  to  this  village  on  the  map  that  he  consulted. 
The  land  around  Stewartstown  was  granted  by  James  I  to 
Andrew  Stewart,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  Castle  Stewart,  in  1612. 
This  Andrew  Stewart  was  the  builder  of  Castlestewart,  a  strong¬ 
hold  designed  to  keep  the  dispossessed  Irish  under  control.  The 
ruins  of  this  castle  can  still  be  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Stuart 
Hall,  the  present  seat  of  the  Earls  Castle  Stewart.  ( A  Topographi¬ 
cal  Dictionary  of  Ireland  by  S.  Lewis;  The  Belfast  and  Ulster 
Directory  (1924);  A  Historical  Atlas  of  Modern  Europe  (Clarendon 
Press) . 
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It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  reasonable  solution  for  these 
apparently  conflicting  statements.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
O’Develins  were  the  landowners  in  the  present  district  of  Mun- 
terevlin.  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  a  place  name  of  this  kind, 
commemorating  the  prior  possession  of  the  dispossessed  race, 
should  be  shifted  from  one  locality  to  another  after  the  confisca¬ 
tions.  The  new  owners  would  not  have  wished  to  perpetuate 
memories  of  the  days  when  the  land  was  in  other  hands,  but 
local  place  names,  long  rooted  in  the  everyday  speech  of  the 
people,  are  difficult  to  eradicate,  which  explains  the  persistence 
of  Munterevlin  to  this  day  in  spite  of  its  inconvenient  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  landlord.  But  if  the  original  Munterevlin  was  located  between 
Dungannon  and  Tullaghoge,  it  would  have  required  action  by 
the  new  officials  themselves  to  transfer  it  as  a  name  for  land  with 
which  it  had  never  previously  been  associated.  It  may  have 
been,  however,  that  there  were  two  Munterevlins.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  O’Develins,  like  their  associates  the  O’Quinns 
and  the  O’Donnellys,  owned  land  in  several  places  in  Tyrone 
or  even,  perhaps,  in  what  is  now  the  County  of  Londonderry 
but  was  then  a  part  of  Tyrone.  In  confirmation  of  this  theory 
is  the  statement  of  Mr.  Terence  Rafferty,  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  me,  that  the  O’Develins  were  divided  into  two  groups  (North 
and  South)  i.e.,  Muinter  Dhoibhilein  Uachtair  or  Upper  Develins 
and  Muinter  Dhoibhilein  Iochtair  or  Lower  Develins.  It  would 
be  in  that  section  of  their  territory  that  was  assigned  to  the 
Protestant  bishop  where  the  Devlins  of  the  present  day  would 
be  found,  because  on  “erenach”  or  church  land  native  tenants 
were  allowed,  while  the  owners  of  land  such  as  that  assigned  to 
the  ancestor  of  the  present  Earls  Castle  Stewart  were  required 
to  lease  to  Scotch  or  English  colonists  only.  The  result  might 
very  well  have  been  that  the  O’Develins  on  this  kind  of  land 
would  have  sought  refuge  with  their  brethren  in  the  Munterevlin 
on  the  shores  of  Lough  Neagh  and  left  no  trace  of  their  former 
occupation  in  the  topographical  nomenclature  of  those  parts 
of  Tyrone  that  are  at  present,  according  to  Dr.  J.  G.  Devlin, 
predominantly  occupied  by  a  Protestant  population.  Pynnar’s 
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Survey  of  Ulster  is  contained  in  a  book  called  Hibernica  or  Some 
Antient  Pieces  Relating  to  Ireland ,  published  by  Edward  Bate 
in  Dublin  (1747).  On  p.  108,  referring  to  land  owned  by  the  father 
of  the  Andrew  Stewart  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  it  is  said  to 
include  Revelin-outra  and  Eightra.  This  land  was  located  in  the 
Precinct  of  Mount  joy  where  the  modern  Munterevlin  is  situated. 
It  is  possible  that  these  anglicizations  of  original  Irish  place 
names  refer  to  Dhoibhilein  Uachtair  and  Iochtair.  The  D  sound 
in  Irish  was  eliminated  altogether  to  make  the  modern  form 
Munterevlin  and  it  is  possible  that  in  this  case  an  R  was  sub¬ 
stituted  for  it  or  Revelin  may  be  a  Corruption  of  Muinter- 
Evelin.  (See  Note  17,  p.  83.)  This,  however,  is  pure  speculation. 
In  Taylor  and  Skinner’s  Mays  of  the  Roads  of  Ireland,  surveyed 
in  1777,  the  Stewart  property  is  represented  as  extending  some 
distance  to  the  northeast  from  Stewartstown  into  what  was 
originally  O’Develin  property  according  to  Mr.  John  Devlin. 
Mr.  Glasgow  says:  “The  bishops  leased  the  lands  that  they  held 
after  the  Plantation  to  gentlemen  for  sixty  years,  but  the  Church 
Temporalities  Act  of  (I  think)  1824,  converted  the  lease  into 
perpetuity,  at  rents  which  had  much  increased  and  the  Stewarts, 
in  this  case,  became  owners  in  perpetuity,  subject  to  the  sub¬ 
stantial  head  rent.”  Mr.  John  Devlin  tells  me  that  all  the  land 
in  Munterevlin  has  now  been  bought  from  the  landlord. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  exact  limitations  of  the  O’Develin 
property  or  properties  can  never  be  determined.  Their  land  may 
have  varied  greatly  in  extent  during  the  centuries  of  their 
existence  before  the  Confiscations.  According  to  the  old  Brehon 
Law,  Tyrone  became  “sword-land”  after  the  English  conquest 
and,  according  to  the  English  Law,  the  Ulster  Plantation  annulled 
all  prior  titles.  Since  old  land  records  were  not  necessary  to 
prove  ownership  of  land  under  the  new  regime  they  may  have 
been  destroyed.  Mr.  Glasgow  tells  me  that  “before  the  Ordnance 
Survey  of  just  over  a  century  ago  the  boundaries  of  land  were 
very  vague  when,  as  in  this  case,  there  were  bogs  and  woods, 
which  were  not  considered  of  any  value  at  the  Plantation.  The 
only  reason  that  Munterevlin  still  exists  is  that  it  was  used  for  a 
group  of  townlands  when  the  Poor  Act  Law  was  passed  in  1838. 
The  total  area  of  Munterevlin  Electoral  Division  is  6863  acres.” 
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THE  O’NEILLS  SINCE  THE  CLAN  DAYS 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  my  readers  to  learn  something  of  the 
present  day  representatives  of  the  O’Neills,  a  family  with  whose 
fortunes  those  of  the  O’Develins  were  so  intimately  connected. 
In  The  Titled  Nobility  of  Europe ,  the  Marquis  de  Ruvigny  says 
that  when  the  title  of  Earl  of  Tyrone  was  attainted  in  1614, 
after  the  Flight  of  the  Earls,  it  was  nevertheless  assumed  in 
succession  by  Henry,  son  of  the  last  earl,  by  his  brother  John, 
the  Conde  de  Tyrone,  a  Major  General  in  the  Spanish  service, 
and  on  his  death  by  Shane,  fourth  son  of  Hugh  the  attainted 
earl.  James,  styled  eighth  earl,  a  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
left  Ireland  with  James  II  and  later  established  himself  at  Basse 
Pointe  in  the  island  of  Martinique  in  the  French  West  Indies. 
There  the  title  was  continued  in  the  male  line  until  the  death 
without  issue  of  the  Fourteenth  Count  or  Earl.  The  daughters 
of  the  latter  by  un  pacte  de  famille  intervenu  a  Paris  le  14-  aout, 
1901,  pour  se  conformer  a  une  tradition  immemoriale  recognized 
George  O’Neill,  a  Peer  of  Portugal  in  his  own  right,  as  next  in 
line  to  the  title  so  that  he  succeeded  as  Fifteenth  Count  or  Earl 
of  Tyrone.  It  is  one  of  the  strange  ironies  of  history  that  a  Portu¬ 
guese  noble  should  be  nominated  by  Frenchwomen,  in  the 
presence  of  a  French  notary,  as  the  lawful  successor  of  so  many 
Irish  kings.  This  George  O’Neill,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  descen¬ 
dant  of  Muirchertach  the  “Develinite,”  the  last  elected  Prince 
of  Clannaboy.  The  Baron  O’Neill  of  the  present  day,  who  appears 
in  Burke’s  Peerage,  is  also  a  representative  of  the  Clannaboy 
O’Neills  through  descent  from  an  O’Neill  heiress. 

After  the  extinction  of  a  Celtic  title  there  is  an  example  in 
fairly  recent  times  of  the  choice  of  a  new  chief  by  members  of 
his  clan.  It  is  stated  in  Burke’s  Peerage  that  when  the  ban  on 
the  use  of  the  surname  MacGregor  was  lifted  in  Scotland  during 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  chief,  a 
baronet,  applied  to  members  of  his  clan  for  a  confirmation  of 
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his  right  to  the  chieftainship.  But  the  claim  of  the  Count  of 
Tyrone  to  represent  the  O’Neills  seems  to  be  extremely  nebulous, 
in  any  case,  because  he  belonged  to  that  collateral  branch  of  the 
O’Neills  who  settled  in  Antrim  during  the  Fourteenth  Century 
and  not  to  the  senior  line  of  the  family  in  Tyrone. 

There  was  another  claimant  to  the  headship  of  the  Clan 
Owen  in  the  last  century  who  appears  to  have  had  a  better  title 
than  the  one  we  have  considered.  In  his  Irish  Pedigrees  (Vol. 
I,  pp.  728-729),  John  O’Hart  gives  an  account  of  a  romantic 
ceremony  in  which  an  O’Neill,  who  at  that  time  occupied  the 
position  of  schoolmaster,  but  who  was  in  the  direct  line  of  descent 
from  the  former  Kings  of  Aileach,  was  proclaimed  O’Neill 
by  some  of  his  adherents.  O’Hart  says:  “On  May  Eve,  1862, 
in  the  ruined  fort  of  Aileach,  the  white  wand  was  put  in  his 
hand  and  the  old  pagan  ceremonies  performed  as  they  were 
some  hundreds  of  years  before  when  the  chieftains  elected 
O’Neill.  This  Richard  O’Neill,  who  figured  in  the  ceremony 
on  May  Eve  of  1862,  was  the  great-grandson  of  another  Richard 
O’Neill  who  was  elected  O’Neill  on  May  Eve,  1766,  and  “was 
inaugurated  in  the  old  Rath  of  Tullaghoge,  west  of  Lough  Neagh 
in  Tyrone,  by  The  O’Hagan,  who  was  then  reduced  to  indigence.” 
Art  O’Neill,  grandfather  of  the  O’Neill  of  1766,  was  made 
O’Neill  at  Aileach,  on  May  Eve  of  1709.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  in  two  of  these  instances  Aileach  was  used  for  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  ceremonies,  the  O’Neill  capital  that  had  been  destroyed  by 
a  Munster  king  in  the  Twelfth  Century  and  lost  to  the  Clan 
Conall  in  the  Fourteenth,  and  not  Tullaghoge,  the  seat  of  0’- 
Hagan ,  where  the  ceremony  was  regularly  performed  from  the 
Twelfth  to  the  Seventeenth  Centuries. 
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THE  IRISH  ABROAD 

The  “Wild  Geese,”  as  the  Irish  brigade  in  the  service  of  France 
was  called,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Wars  of  the  Spanish 
and  Austrian  Successions.  They  were  not  finally  disbanded  until 
the  time  of  the  Restoration  under  Louis  XVIII.  It  is  said  that 
during  the  period  from  1692  to  1792,  half  a  million  Irishmen 
had  fallen  in  the  French  service.  At  Ramifies  Lord  Clare’s  regi¬ 
ment  captured  the  colors  of  Churchill’s,  and  Major  O’Mahony 
covered  himself  with  glory  by  his  defence  of  Cremona  in  1702. 
The  greatest  achievement,  however,  of  the  Irish  regiments  was 
their  splendid  charge  at  the  Battle  of  Fontenoy,  in  1705,  wdiich 
is  admitted  to  have  decided  the  victory  in  favor  of  France. 
Count  Thomas  Arthur  Lally,  the  chief  hero  of  Fontenoy,  was 
sent  to  take  command  of  the  French  forces  in  India.  Dillon  and 
O’Meara  were  generals  in  the  French  Revolutionary  armies. 
Another  Irishman,  Henry  Clarke,  Due  de  Feltre,  was  Minister 
of  War  under  Napoleon  I,  while  Marshall  MacMahon  served 
under  Napoleon  III  and  was  afterwards  President  of  the  Third 
Republic.  There  was  also  an  Irish  brigade  in  the  service  of  Spain 
and  one  in  Naples.  In  the  war  of  American  Independence  it  has 
been  estimated  that  nearly  half  of  the  Continental  Army  were 
Irish.  Two  Irish  generals,  Moylan  and  Knox,  commanded  Wash¬ 
ington’s  cavalry  and  artillery.  John  Barry,  of  Wexford,  was  the 
“Father  of  the  American  Navy,”  wdiile  five  Irish  generals  were 
present  on  the  American  side  at  the  Battle  of  Saratoga.  (Con¬ 
densation  of  Chapter  III,  Book  V,  A  Short  History  of  the  Irish 
People  by  Mary  Hayden  and  G.  A.  Moonan.) 
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LIFE  IN  MUNTEREVLIN  AT  THE  PRESENT  DAY 

Cornwall  Works  Dispensary, 
Cornwall  Works, 
Smethwick,  England. 

February  25,  1937. 

Dear  Mr.  Develin, 

The  land  of  the  Devlins  is  certainly  well  known  to  me  for  I 
was  born  there  and  until  over  the  age  of  twenty  spent  nearly 
all  my  time  in  it.  I  have  never  seen  a  map  showing  Munterevlin — 
the  land  of  the  Devlins — on  it,  but  my  father  used  such  a  map 
in  a  legal  case  some  years  ago  and  he  is  at  present  trying  to  find 
it.  Should  it  be  discovered  it  will  be  forwarded  to  you. 

The  land  is  extremely  flat,  bogs  abound,  fields  are  small  and 
the  people  are  poor.  Along  the  shore  of  the  lough  the  folk  earn 
their  living  by  fishing  (eels  in  the  summer,  trout  and  pollen 
intermittently  in  the  winter).  About  one  half  mile  inland  or 
perhaps  a  mile,  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  farmers,  owning 
small  thatched  two-roomed  or  three-roomed  dwellings  which 
usually  abut  on  the  road-way,  and  a  few  acres  of  land — on  the 
average  about  ten  to  twelve  acres  per  farmer.  The  crops  raised 
are  potatoes,  corn,  grass  seed,  to  a  less  extent  wheat,  flax,  turnips 
etc.  Barley  I  have  never  seen  growing  in  Ardboe,  though  in 
County  Antrim  I  have  seen  it  often. 

The  Devlins  are  still  most  plentiful  in  Kinturk,  Aneterbeg, 
Anetermore,  Ardain,  Moortown,  Kinrush,  Sessiagh  and  Farsnagh. 
They  have  of  course  permeated  peripherally,  but  it  is  my  opinion 
that  those  townlands  bordering  the  lough  (Lough  Neagh)  on  its 
western  side  are  the  true  home  of  the  Devlins.  I  should  imagine 
Munterevlin  including  these  townlands  essentially,  but  naturally 
to  form  an  electoral  area  would  be  more  extensive  and  I  think 
would  be  fairly  accurately  represented  today  by  including  lower 
Ardboe  and  Mullinahoe.  Further  inland  (i.e.  towards  Coagh)  and 
again  extending  south  and  south  west  (towards  Stewartstown) 
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the  people  are  of  a  different  type.  The  people  who  dwell  by  and 
near  the  lough  shore  are  essentially  fishers.  Some  fishermen 
may  have  a  few  fields  of  land,  but  these  they  look  upon  as  a 
sideline.  I  think  the  fisher  type  is  hardier,  more  subtle,  more 
appreciative  of  nature,  and  more  intellectual,  than  the  people 
of  Upper  Ardboe  who  are  given  to  farming.  The  latter  are  more 
industrious,  on  the  whole  they  possess  more  of  this  world’s  goods, 
are  more  orthodox  in  dress  and  custom  than  the  fisher-type. 

There  is  a  curious  parochial  snobbery  in  Ardboe  parish, 
probably  only  recognized  by  people  born  there  and  who  have 
lived  there.  There  are  three  churches  in  Ardboe — one  being  of 
Protestant  denomination — the  others  Roman  Catholic.  It  is' as 
if  Ardboe  were  divisible  into  three  e.g.  (1)  Protestant  Ardboe. 
Keep  to  themselves  largely  and  are  not  referred  to  in  my  above 
remarks.  (2)  Mullinahoe  Church.  A  misnomer  actually — for 
Mullinahoe  tends  to  fall  into  the  next  division  in  its  people  type — 
but  the  church  is  actually  in  the  townland  of  Mullinahoe.  The 
schools  adjoin  and  my  mother  (Eileen  Devlin,  she  died  last 
February  22nd,  1936,  R.I.P.)  was  principal  teacher  there  for 
thirty  five  years.  (3)  Lower  Ardboe  or  “Moortown”  as  it  is  collo¬ 
quially  called  from  the  church  being  in  the  townland  of  Moor- 
town,  an  analogy  to  Mullinahoe.  The  inhabitants  of  I  are  Protes¬ 
tant  in  faith,  are  fairly  extensive  farmers,  possess  good,  well- 
drained  arable  land  and  are  of  Scottish  descent  from  the  time 
of  the  Scottish  Plantation  in  Ulster.  They  do  not  intermingle 
nor  share  the  social  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  II  and  III. 

The  people  of  II  are  small  farmers  with  poor  land  and  are 
Roman  Catholic.  They  are  Irish.  I  have  already  described  them. 
The  people  of  III  are  the  fisher  type. 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  G.  Devlin. 

Note:  Arboe  and  Ardboe  are  alternate  spellings.  The  latter  is 
nearer  the  Irish  which  appears  in  the  annals  as  Ard-bo. 
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The  author  wishes  to  extend  his  apologies  to  the  Devlins  for 
the  glaring  omissions  that  must  have  been  made  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  list.  These  are  no  more  than  random  notes  concerning 
members  of  the  family  whose  names  I  have  happened  to  encounter 
in  the  course  of  random  inquiries.  That  the  list  is  weighted  in 
favor  of  the  American  Devlins,  so  far  as  numbers  are  concerned, 
is  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  I  have  had  access  to  American 
books  and  documents  which  contain  this  kind  of  information. 
If  this  book  had  been  written  in  Ireland  it  would  probably  have 
been  as  heavily  weighted  in  favor  of  the  Irish  Devlins.  At  any 
rate  I  can  claim  that  any  omissions  made  have  been  due  solely 
to  ignorance  and  not  to  any  effort  on  my  part  to  weigh  relative 
claims  to  eminence,  since  Devlins  are  included  in  this  list  that 
have  no  claim  to  distinction  of  any  sort. 

Devlins  of  Ireland  and  The  British  Empire 

In  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Ireland ,  it  is  stated  that  on 
May  8,  1647,  the  Privy  Council,  consisting  of  Lords  Dacre, 
Manchester,  Lincoln  and  three  others,  ordered  twenty  pounds 
to  be  paid  to  Cormac  O’Develin,  which  sum  he  had  advanced 
to  Major  Astley  and  Lt.  Col.  Huetson.  I  know  no  more  about 
this  transaction  than  what  is  here  stated  and  have  included 
this  item  because  it  gives  another  example  of  the  method  of 
spelling  the  name  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  In  1647  the  Royal¬ 
ists  and  Parliamentarians  were  fighting  in  Ireland.  In  the  previous 
year  Owen  Roe  O’Neill  had  defeated  the  Parliamentarians  at 
the  Battle  of  Benburb,  on  the  Blackwater,  about  twenty  miles 
south  of  the  O’Develins’  former  territory. 

There  is  an  instance  of  the  modern  spelling  of  Devlin,  without 
the  O’  and  the  middle  E,  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  In  Vol.  I, 
p.  190,  of  his  Irish  Pedigrees,  John  OTIart  states  that:  “Murtagh 
Cullen,  of  Eskragh,  County  Tyrone,  who  was  born  about  1747, 
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married  Bridget,  daughter  of  Mark  Devlin,  of  Glencoe,  County 
Tyrone.” 

Richard,  known  as  “Daredevil  Dick,”  Develin,  was  outlawed 
on  account  of  his  participation  in  the  Rebellion  of  1798  and  died 
an  exile  in  France.  He  may  have  been  an  associate  of  Napper 
Tandy,  who  returned  to  France  with  his  followers  after  the  failure 
of  his  Ulster  expedition.  Strangely  enough  this  outlaw’s  wife 
was  of  the  Quaker  religion  as  was  his  son  also.  The  latter  emigra¬ 
ted  to  Philadelphia  where  he  left  descendants  of  whom  the  author 
of  this  book  is  one. 

In  the  Index  to  the  Prerogative  Wills  of  Ireland  (1536-1810), 
is  included  that  of  Thomas  Devlin,  Wilkinstown,  Meath  (1802). 

Ann  Devlin  (1778-1851)  was  the  devoted  servant  and  adherent 
of  Robert  Emmet  at  the  time  of  the  Rebellion  of  1803.  Although 
imprisoned  and  tortured  she  refused  to  give  evidence  against 
him  at  his  trial.  Mr.  John  Devlin  of  Munterevlin  was  given  a 
photograph  of  Ann  Devlin  by  the  archaeologist  Francis  Joseph 
Bigger.  Mr.  Bigger  had  received  it  from  Dr.  Addis  Emmet, 
brother  of  Robert  Emmet,  with  instructions  to  deliver  it  to  the 
Devlin  in  Ulster  whom  he  considered  most  worthy  to  possess  it. 

In  Canada  the  Devlins  have  been  well  represented.  In  the 
Dictionary  of  Canadian  Biography,  by  W.  S.  Wallace,  it  is  stated 
that  Charles  Ramsay  Devlin  (1858-1914)  was  both  a  Canadian 
and  an  Imperial  Member  of  Parliament  while  Emmanuel  Devlin 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  and  also  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Governor  of  Quebec. 

In  uWho’s  Who  in  Art”  (1934),  May  Devlin  is  spoken  of  as  a 
well  known  water  color  painter  of  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

In  The  Irish  Guards ,  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  it  is  stated  that 
James  Devlin,  of  that  regiment,  was  killed  in  action  Dec.  9,  1917. 

Devlins  of  the  United  States 

According  to  my  father,  Mr.  John  F.  Develin  of  Philadelphia, 
sometime  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  Roger  O’ Devlin  is  said  to 
have  settled  near  Dowlin,  a  station  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
near  Philadelphia.  It  is  supposed  that  Dowlin  is  a  corrupted 
form  of  his  name. 
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In  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  (Vol.  XIII,  p.  51),  it  is  stated 
that  the  Rev.  Francis  Devlin  of  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  in  the 
diocese  of  Richmond,  died  1855,  a  martyr  to  priestly  duty  in 
combatting  the  yellow  fever  plague  of  that  year. 

In  the  same  encyclopedia  (Vol.  viii,  p.  137)  it  is  said  that  as 
a  result  of  a  petition  signed  by  Archbishop  Hughes,  John  E. 
Devlin,  a  prominent  member  of  the  New  York  bar,  and  others 
to  the  New  York  Legislature  a  state  immigration  depot  was 
established  in  1855  at  Castle  Garden  for  the  care  of  Irish  and 
other  immigrants. 

According  to  The  New  Standard  Encyclopaedia  (Vol.  IX,  p. 
128),  Joseph  Devlin  was  born  in  1874  at  Arboe  in  Munterevlin, 
County  Tyrone.  He  began  his  professional  life  as  a  teacher  in 
Ireland,  went  from  there  to  the  United  States  and  later  to 
Hawaii  and  Australia.  He  returned  and  settled  in  New  York. 
He  is  a  lecturer  for  the  Board  of  Education,  professor  of  Latin 
and  Greek  and  the  author  of  books  both  in  prose  and  verse. 

The  famous  actor,  Edwin  Thomas  Booth,  married  on  July 
7,  1880,  Mary  Devlin,  “a  young  actress  of  great  charm  who  had 
played  Juliet  to  the  Romeo  of  Charlotte  Cushman  but  who  now, 
after  her  marriage,  retired  from  the  stage.”  (Dictionary  of 
A  merican  Biography ) . 

Robert  Thomas  Devlin,  born  in  Sacramento,  California, 
June  13,  1859.  Prominent  member  of  a  distinguished  legal  family 
originally  from  the  County  of  Tyrone,  is  the  author  of  books 
on  legal  subjects.  (Who’s  Who  in  America  1932-1933.) 

William  Devlin,  born  in  New  York  City  in  1875,  is  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Boston  College.  (Leaders  in  Education). 

The  following  information  was  taken  from  the  book  catalogue 
in  the  Congressional  Library  in  Washington: 

Among  the  books  in  this  library  is  one  by  John  S.  Devlin 
setting  forth  the  conduct  of  the  Marine  Corps  of  the  American 
Army  during  the  Mexican  War  before  a  General  Court  Martial 
held  in  1852. 

There  is  also  a  speech  of  B.  Devlin  Esq.,  counsel  for  the  United 
States,  in  support  of  demands  for  the  extradition  of  those  who 
raided  the  town  of  St.  Albans  in  the  State  of  Vermont.  They 
had  taken  refuge  in  Canada.  This  was  printed  in  1865. 
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Sister  Mary  Ruth  Devlin,  born  1868,  is  the  author  of  a  book 
on  the  training  of  children,  published  in  1917. 

Elmer  Leslie  Devlin,  born  1877,  is  the  author  of  a  History 
of  Humboldt  County,  California. 

Thomas  C.  Devlin  was  the  author  of  a  book  on  municipal 
reform  published  in  1896. 
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Heberians  Heremonians  Irians 

I 

Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles  (High  King  123-158) 
(Ancestor  of  the  Progeny  of  Conn) 

Art  Eanfhear  (High  King  166-196) 

Cormac  Mac  Art  (High  King  227-267) 

Carbery  the  Liffey-Lover  (High  King  268-285) 


Fiachra  Sraibhtine  (I 


- L 

Eochaidh  Daimhlen 
igh  King  286-323)  | 

(The  Clan  Colla) 

The  Maguires 


Muireadach  Tireach  (High  King  327-357) 

Eochaidh  Moyvone  (High  King  358-366) 

Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages  (High  King  379-405) 
(Ancestor  of  the  Descendants  of  Niall) 


1 - 

CONALL 

(The  Clan  Conall) 
The  O’Donnells 


Owen  (Died  465) 


I 

Crimthann 
(The  Clan  Crimthann) 
The  O’Melaghlins 


(The  Clan  Owen) 


Muireadach 


Binney 

(Ancestor  of  the 
Descendants  of  Binney) 


I 


Feradaig 

(Ancestor  of  the  Muirchertach  Mac  Erca 
Descendants  of  Feradaig)  (High  King  504-528) 

(Ancestor  of  the  Sons  of  Erca) 

Domnall  of  the  Many  Mischiefs  (High  King  559-562) 


I 

Aodh 

(Ancestor  of  the  O’Neills  ) 
Eochaidh  (High  King  562-564) 

Ceallach 

I 

Sechnasach 

I 

Donnghaile 

Dobhuilen  (8th  Century) 

(Ancestor  of  the  O’Develins) 

Note:  The  dates  are  from  The  History  of  Ireland  to  the  Coming  of  Henry  II  by 
Arthur  Ua  Clerigh,  pp.  415-416.  The  earlier  dates  are  probably  not  exact. 
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(Second  Century  A.  D.)  15,  18, 
19,  20,  58,  65,  95,  104 
Conn,  Progeny  of  (Siol  Cuinn)  15, 
19,  20,  21,  22,  24,  25,  58,  59,  104 
Connachta  (Descendants  of  Niall’s 
brothers)  28,  29,  79 
Connaught  19,  21,  25,  26,  34,  38, 
39,  46,  50,  62,  68,  69,  92,  95,  97, 
99 

Connelan,  Owen  (notes  to  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters )  60,  81,  85, 

86,  93,  95,  107 

Constable,  Hereditary  of  Ulster 
(see  MacDonnell) 

Constantine  the  Great  24,  28 
Conyngham,  Col.  (founded  Coagh 
in  1728)  82 

Cookstown  (Tyrone)  10,  43,  62,  107 
Coolavin,  Prince  of  (The  Mac  Der- 
mott)  50 

Cooley,  Cattle  Spoiling  of  (The 
Tain)  51 

Cormac  Mac  Art  (Third  Century 
A.  D.)  22,  24,  49,  77 
Corran,  O’Develin  Lord  or  King 
of  97,  98 

Counts  of  Tyrone  (The  O’Neills) 
111 

County  Families  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  84 
Creats  60,  86 

Cross  of  Arboe,  The  41,  42 
Cuana  (Seventh  Century)  78 
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Cuilcagh  53 

Curtis,  Edmund  (A  History  of 
Mediaeval  Ireland )  77,  78,  81, 
82,  83,  86 

D 

Daibhilen  (see  Develin,  the  epony¬ 
mous  ancestor) 

Danish  Invasions,  The  16,  34,  35, 
37,  38 

De  Bermingham  98 
De  Burgh  (Burke)  98 
De  Burgh,  Richard  (The  Red  Earl 
of  Ulster)  44 

De  Courcey,  John  (Earl  of  Ulster) 
39 

De  Courcy,  B.  W.  (A  Genealogical 
History  of  the  Milesian  Families 
of  Ireland )  70,  91,  94,  95,  96,  105 
Delvin,  Baron  (see  Westmeath, 
Earls  of) 

Derbfine  (definition  of)  28,  29,  79 
Desertcreaght,  Battle  of  (1281)  44 
Desians,  The  95 
Desmonds,  The  102 
Deuelyne,  Philip  (14th  Cent.)  100 
Deuelyne,  Richard  (14th  Cent.)  100 
Develin,  Eponymous  ancestor  of 
the  Devlins  (8th  Cent.)  12,  14, 
17,  28,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  36,  65, 
92,  93,  94 

Develin,  The  surname  14,  67,  69, 
70  71  89  90 

Develin,  Adam  (13th  Cent.)  100 
Develin,  John  Frederick  10,  117 
Develin,  Richard  (18th  Cent.)  105, 
117 

Develin,  Sergeant-major  71 
Develin  Tower,  The  (in  Tower  of 
London)  101 

Develine  (early  anglicization  of 
Dublin)  101 

Develinite  (Doibhlinech)  46,  47,  48, 
51,  83,  111 

Devellen,  The  surname  71 
Develon,  The  surname  67,  71 
Develyn,  The  surname  70,  71,  100 
D’Evelyn,  The  surname  101 
Develyn,  John  (14th  Cent.)  100 
Develyn,  Richard  (15th  Cent.)  100, 

101 

Devil aine,  The  surname  101 
Devilhng,  The  surname  71 
Devlin,  The  surname  (see  under 
spellings  of  Devlin) 


Devlin  (Name  of  townlands  in 
Donegal  and  Monaghan)  71 
Devlin,  Ann  (1778-1851)  100,  117 
Devlin,  B.  (19th  Cent.)  118 
Devlin,  Charles  Ramsay  (1858- 
1914)  117 

Devlin,  Elmer  Leslie  (born  1877) 
119 

Devlin,  Emmanuel  117 
Devlin,  Francis  (d.  1855)  118 
Devlin,  James  (18th  Cent.)  74 
Devlin,  Col.  James  (19th  Cent.)  88 
Devlin,  James  (d.  1917)  117 
Devlin,  Jeremiah  (19th  Cent.)  105 
Devlin,  John  (of  Munterevlin)  9, 
10,  66,  67,  69,  76,  82,  107,  108, 
110,  117 

Devlin,  John  E.  (19th  Cent.)  118 
Devlin,  Dr.  J.  G.  9,  10,  65,  67,  76, 
82,  109,  114,  115 
Devlin,  John  S.  (19th  Cent.)  118 
Devlin,  Joseph  (1872-1934)  74,  75 
Devlin,  Joseph  (born  1874)  118 
Devlin,  Mark  (18th  Cent.)  117 
Devlin,  Mary  (19th  Cent.)  118 
Devlin,  Mary  Ruth  119 
Devlin,  May  117 
Devlin,  Robert  Thomas  118 
Devlin,  Thomas  C.  119 
Devlin,  William  118 
Devlinagh  (Develinite  from  Irish 
Doibhlinech)  48,  70,  83 
Distribution  of  Devlins  68,  69,  71 
Dobhuilen  (see  Develin,  epony¬ 
mous  ancestor) 

Doibhlinech  (Irish  for  Develinite) 
Doivlen  (see  spellings  of  Devlin) 
Doivlin  (see  spellings  of  Devlin) 
Domnall  Ilchealgaigh  (of  the  Many 
Mischiefs)  29,  30,  32,  41,  79,  92 
Donegal  11,  26,  35,  68,  69,  71,  87 
Donegall,  Marquesses  of  59 
Donnelly  (see  Donnghaile) 
Donnghaile  (Donnelly,  father  and 
grandson  of  Develin)  30,  32,  33, 
79 

Dowling,  The  surname  96 
Down  20,  68 

Downpatrick,  Battles  of  (1260  and 
1375)  12,  39,  40,  44,  45,  104 
Draperstown  Cross  81 
Drennan,  William  ( Historical  Ballad 
Poetry  of  Ireland)  85,  87 
Druid,  The  and  Fiachra  Sraibhtine 
23 
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Dublin  (City  and  University)  10, 
68,  71,  87,  99,  100,  101 
Dublin  Castle  56,  105,  106 
Dubhlinn  (Irish  for  Dublin)  71 
Duibhlinn  (Irish  for  Dublin)  71 
Dunboyne,  Barons  of  103 
Dungannon  35,  42,  58,  60,  62,  80, 
82,  83,  93,  94,  108,  109 
Dungannon,  Baron  of  56 
Dwyers,  The  67 

E 

Eachasaien  (great-grandson  of 
Develin)  30,  79 
Eachraidh  (see  cavalry) 

Edward  I,  of  England  54 
Eire  (Irish  for  Ireland)  27 
Election  of  Irish  king  or  chief  49 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England  38, 
54,  55,  56,  58,  78,  82,  85 
Emania,  Kingdom  of  18,  24,  25, 
26,  38,  43,  104 
Emmet,  Addis  100,  117 
Emmet,  Robert  117 
Enna  (brother  of  Owen)  78 
Enniskillen  53 

Eochaidh  (son  of  Domnall  d.  571) 
30,  32,  79 

Eochaidh  Daimhlcn  (father  of  the 
Three  Collas)  22,  23,  25,  94,  95 
Eoghain  (Irish  form  for  Owen) 
Eponymous  ancestor  of  the  Devlins 
(see  Develin) 

Erca  28,  29,  78 
“Erenach”  land  62,  109 
Erenagh  42,  98 
Etymology  of  Devlin  15,  91 

F 

Fabrication  of  genealogies  18,  19 
Family,  use  of  term  11 
Farsnagh  (in  Munterevlin)  114 
Fenians,  The  44 
Fenian  Cycle,  The  40 
Feradaig,  Descendants  of  (Cenel 
Feradaig)  31,  33,  80,  93 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  45 
Fergus  (brother  of  Domnall  II- 
chealgaigh)  29 

Fergus  Mor  (brother  of  Muircher- 
tach  Mac  Erca)  78 
Fermanagh  46,  51,  53,  69 
Fermanagh,  Prince  of  (see  Ma¬ 
guires) 


Fiachra  (brother  of  Niall  of  the 
Nine  Hostages)  25 
Fiachra  Sraibhtine  (d.  323)  22,  23, 
24  25 

Fiants,  The  82 
Fine,  meaning  of  16,  49,  79 
Finghal  24 
Firbolgs,  The  16,  26 
Fishing  in  Lough  Neagh  43,  68, 
69,  82,  115 

Fitzgeralds,  The  45,  47,  58,  83,  103 
Fitzgerald  (Earl  of  Kildare)  45 
Flann  Mainistrech  79 
Fletcher,  George  ( Ulster )  82 
Flight  of  the  Earls,  The  36,  58,  59, 
111 

Fosterage  41,  46,  47,  48 
Four-fifths  of  Ireland,  The  20 

G 

Gabhair-Liphe,  Battle  of  (563)  29 
Gaedhelic  (Irish)  48 
Gaels,  The  20 

Gallowglasses  44,  48,  55,  56,  60,  102 
Garment  of  Patrick,  The  38 
Gavelkind  17 
Geasas  (taboos)  24 
Genealogists,  The  17,  18,  19,  52 
Genealogical  System  of  the  Mile¬ 
sians  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  30, 
31,  32,  33,  64,  65,  79,  120 
Geraldines,  The  (see  Fitzgeralds) 
Giolla  (descendant  of  Develin)  30, 
79 

Giraldus  Cambrensis  ( The  Topog¬ 
raphy  of  Ireland )  43,  82 
Glasgow,  H.  L.  10,  35,  36,  42,  55, 
62,  63,  80,  82,  83,  107,  108,  110 
Glyn,  Knight  of  103 
Green,  A.  S.  ( The  History  of  the 
Irish  State  to  1016 )  28,  78,  79, 
80,  81  (The  Making  of  Ireland 
and  Its  Undoing)  84,  87,  100 
(The  Old  Irish  World )  102,  103 
Greencastle  44 

Grellan,  The  Life  of  Saint  26,  78 
Griffins  in  Irish  heraldry  106 

H 

Harrisson,  Henry  (Surnames  of  the 
United  Kingdom)  91 
Hayden,  Mary  and  G.  A.  Moonan 
(A  Short  History  of  the  Irish 
People)  46,  77,  81,  83,  87,  113 
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Heber  (son  of  Milesius)  18 
Heberians,  The  20,  37 
Henry  III,  of  England  34,  44 
Hemy  VII,  of  England  45 
Henry  VIII,  of  England  49,  56,  83 
Henry  IV,  of  France  57 
Heraldry,  Irish  106 
Heremon  (son  of  Milesius)  18,  65 
Heremonians,  The  19,  33 
Heremonians  of  Leinster,  The  19, 
37 

Herenagh  of  Ard-bo  (Arboe)  42 
Heritage,  Law  of  (see  Brehon  Law) 
Hickson,  Mary  {Ireland  in  the  17th 
Cent.)  73 

High-kingship,  The  15,  20,  22,  23, 
25,  36,  79,  104 

Historians  of  O’Neills  (see  Mac- 
Ward) 

Historical  Atlas  of  Modern  Europe 
108 

Hogan,  Edmund  ( Onomasticon 
Goedelicum )  71,  81,  83,  87,  96 
Holy  Roman  Emperor,  The  title  25 
Honorius,  The  Emperor  25,  34 
Hugony  the  Great  (c.  250  B.  C.)  19 
Hyde,  Douglas  ( A  Literary  History 
of  Ireland )  104 
Hy  Bruiun,  The  96 
Hy  Many,  The  94,  95,  104 
Hy  Meith  Macha,  The  93 

I 

Inauguration  of  Maguire  53 
Inauguration  of  O’Neill  54,  55,  111, 
112 

Inchiquin,  Barons  of  (O’Briens)  103 
Inishowen,  Peninsula  of  27,  34,  37, 
44 

Insurrection  of  Sir  Phelim  O’Neill 
(1641)  42,  54,  73 

Interpolations  in  the  Genealogies 
21,  102,  103 
Ir  (son  of  Milesius)  18 
Irians,  The  (Ulidians,  Clanna  Rury) 
20,  24,  37,  39,  41,  43,  80,  81,  93, 
94,  104 

Irish,  Use  of  in  Munterevlin  67 
Ith  (uncle  of  Milesius)  18 
Ithians,  The  18,  20 

J 

James  I,  of  England  10,  58,  99 
James  II,  of  England  111 


John,  King  of  England  39 
Joyce,  P.  W.  {The  Origin  and  His¬ 
tory  of  Irish  Names  of  Places)  91 
Julian  the  Apostate  28 
Julius  Caesar  28 

K 

Kells,  O’Develin,  Bishop  of  (d. 

1211)  81,  98 
Kelly  (see  Ceallach) 

Kellys,  The  67 

Kelly’s  Ireland  Directory  68,  82,  87, 
97 

Kerry  33 

Kerry,  The  Knight  of  103 
Kildare,  Earls  of  (Fitzgeralds)  45, 
49,  83 

Kilkenny  Statute,  The  (1367)  46 
Kinrush  (in  Munterevlin)  114 
Kinsale,  Battle  of  (1601)  57 
Kinturk  (in  Munterevlin)  114 
Knockavoe,  Battle  of  (1522)  37,  46 

L 

Lament  for  O'Neill,  The  12,  34,  40 
Layra  (son  of  Hugony  the  Great) 
19 

Leinster  19,  22,  34,  50,  68,  96,  97, 
99,  100,  101 

Leinster,  The  Book  of  22 
Leinster  Devlins  99,  100,  101 
Leth  Camm,  Battle  of  (827)  36 
Lewis,  S.  {A  Topographical  Diction¬ 
ary  of  Ireland)  82,  108 
Lia  (descendant  of  Develin)  30 
Lissan  (O’Corrs  in)  60 
Loarn  (King  of  Dalriada  in  Scot¬ 
land)  78 
Loeguire  29 

Londonderry  26,  27,  33,  34,  41,  43, 
68,  80,  87,  107,  108,  109 
Lough  Beg  80 
Lough  Erne  47,  52 
Loughinsholin,  Barony  of  68 
Lough  Neagh  15,  35,  38,  42,  43, 
53,  54,  57,  68,  69,  73,  80,  81,  82, 
85,  99,  100,  107,  108,  109,  112, 
114,  115 

Louis  IX,  of  France  44 
Louth,  Barons  of  103 
Luguid  29 

Lynch,  John  {Cambrensis  Eversus) 
77,  102 
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M 

Mac,  The  prefix  21,  30 
Mac  Alpine,  Kenneth  (9th  Cent.) 
54,  102 

MacCabes,  The  102 
MacCarthy,  B.  (notes  to  The 
Annals  of  Ulster)  46,  78,  87,  94 
MacConnells,  The  60 
MacDermott,  The  (Prince  of 
Coolavin)  50 

MacDermott  Roe,  The  50 
MacDermott,  Chief  of  Moylurg 
55 

MacDermott,  Frank  50 
MacDermott,  Philip  60,  107 
MacDonald,  The  (Scotch  Chief¬ 
tain)  102 

Macdonnell,  The  (Scotch  Chief¬ 
tain)  102 

Macdonnell,  The  (Irish  Chief,  High 
Constable  of  Ulster)  55,  82 
Macdonnell,  The  Gallowglass  48 
Macdonnells,  The  55,  60 
MacDowells,  The  102 
MacFirbis,  Duald  9,  10,  12,  17, 
30,  33,  92,  93 
MacFirbis,  Giolla  Iosa  17 
MacGaffrey,  The  (Standard-bearer 
of  Maguires)  47 
MacGaffrey,  Cormac  47 
MacGaffrey,  Henry  the  Tawny  47 
MacGaffrey,  William  47 
MacGeoghan  (Translator  of  The 
Annals  of  Clonmacnoise,  1627)  22, 
70,  101 

MacGillicuddy  of  the  Reeks,  The 
33,  50,  71 

MacGregor,  The  (Scotch  Chief¬ 
tain)  102,  111 

MacJordan,  The  surname  103 
Mackinnon,  The  (Scotch  Chieftain) 
102 

Maclean,  The  (Scotch  Chieftain)  69 
MacLoughlins,  The  32,  37,  39,  40, 
61,  64 

MacLoughlin,  Domnall  (King  of 
Aileach  d.  1188)  39 
MacMahons,  The  104 
MacNamees,  The  (Hereditary 
Bards  of  O’Neills)  12,  34,  40,  55, 
65,  81 

Macneill  of  Barra,  The  (Scotch 
Chieftain)  102 

MacNeill,  Eoin  ( Celtic  Ireland)  27, 
77,  78,  82,  84,  93  ( Phases  of 


Irish  History)  77,  79,  80,  84,  87, 
93,  102 

Mac  Samradhain  (see  Magauran) 
MacSweeneys,  The  102 
Mac  Uidhir  (Irish  for  Maguire) 
Mac  Ward  (Hereditary  Historians 
of  O’Neills)  55 

MacWilliam,  The  surname  103 
Magauran,  The  surname  84 
Maguires,  The  22,  25,  46,  47,  48, 
51,  52,  53,  55,  65,  69,  83,  84,  86, 
104 

Maguire,  Cathal  (Dean  of  Clogher 
d.  1498)  47,  48 
Maguire,  Cormac  47,  51,  84 
Maguire,  Court  of  52,  53 
Maguire,  Cuchonaght  47 
Maguire,  Giolla  Padraic  the  “Fair” 
51 

Maguire,  Inauguration  of  53 
Marshal  of  the  O’Neills  (see  O’- 
Donnelys) 

Martinique,  O’Neills  of  111 
Matheson,  Sir  Robert  E.  (Special 
Report  on  Surnames  in  Ireland) 
67  86  97  99 

Matthews,  Thomas  (The  O’Neills 
of  Ulster)  81,  83,  85,  103,  108 
Meath  19,  25,  34,  37,  39,  72,  81 
Mensal  Land  17,  49,  50 
Merovingian  Kings  of  France  34 
Milesian,  Use  of  term  16 
Milesian  titles  40,  49,  50,  51 
Milesius  16,  18,  65 
Missionaries,  Irish  38 
Molasius,  Life  of  Saint  23 
Monaghan  35,  68,  71 
Monea  53 

Moorish  Invasion  of  Spain  34 
Moortown  (in  Munterevlin)  114, 
115 

Motto  in  Devlin  arms  41 
Mount  joy,  The  Lord  Deputy  54, 
55  57 

Mountjoy,  Precinct  of  62,  110 
Mucaidhe  (surname  of  St.  Colman 
of  Arboe)  42 

Muinter  (meaning  and  use  of)  31, 
76 

Muinter  Dhoibhilen  Iochtair  (Lower 
Develins)  109 

Muinter  Dhoibhilen  Uachtair  (Up¬ 
per  Develins)  109 
Muinter  Dobhilen  (People  of 
Develin) 
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Muinter  Doibhilen  (People  of 
Develin) 

Muinter-Evelin  (see  Munterevlin) 
Muinter  Dubhlainn  96 
Muinter  Peodachain  84 
Muirchertach  Mac  Erca  (d.  528) 
15,  28,  29,  30,  33,  34,  38,  65,  78, 
79,  93 

Muireadach  (son  of  Owen)  27, 
30,  33,  78,  79 

Muireadach  Tireach  (son  of 
Fiachra  Sraibhtine  d.  357)  23 
Muirhead’s  Ireland  82,  85 
Mullets  in  Devlin  arms  41,  106 
Mullinahoe  (in  Munterevlin)  115 
Munster  20,  23,  34,  35,  37,  50,  62, 
68,  97 

Munterevlin  (also  Muinter-Evelin, 
a  corruption  and  contraction  of 
the  Irish  Muinter  Doibhilen, 
meaning  People  of  Develin)  9, 
10,  32,  42,  43,  60,  64,  67,  68,  69, 
70,  81,  82,  90,  93,  94,  107,  108, 
109,  110,  114,  115,  118 
Murphys,  The  67 
Murray’s  Handbook  of  Ireland  82 
Mythology,  Irish  47 

N 

National  University  of  Ireland  10, 
92 

Newberry  Library,  Chicago  10,  69, 
71 

New  York,  Devlins  in  70,  71 
Niall  Black-knee  (Glundubh,  epony¬ 
mous  ancestor  of  the  O’Neills 
d.  919)  39 

Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages  (d.  405) 
15,  17,  22,  25,  28,  29,  37,  65,  79 
Niall,  Descendants  of  (Ui  Neill) 
15,  20,  28,  29,  37,  79 
Niall’s  Brothers  (Brian  and  Fiach¬ 
ra)  20,  25,  37,  79,  96 
Nicknames  of  Devlins  66,  67,  87 
Nine  Years  War,  The  (1594-1603) 
57 

Norden’s  Map  of  Munterevlin  108 
Norman  Families  in  Ireland  103 
Norman  Invasion,  The  16,  18,  23, 
28,  36,  37,  57 
Nugents,  The  72 

O 

O’,  the  prefix  21,  30,  72,  74,  99 
O’Briens,  The  37,  39,  47,  103 


O’Brien,  Muirchertach  (12th  Cent.) 
35 

O’Cahans  55,  57 

O’Cassidy,  Rory  the  “Grecian” 
47 

Ocha,  Battle  of  (483)  28,  29,  78 
O’Clerys,  The  45 
O’Connelans,  The  60,  61,  93 
O’Connor,  The  surname  33 
O’Connors,  The  39,  46,  47,  98 
O’Connor,  Felim  (14th  Cent.)  98 
O’Connor,  Rory  (12th  Cent.)  23 
O’Connor,  Turlough  (12th  Cent.) 
20 

O’Corrs,  The  60 

O’Delvin  (mispelling  of  O’Devlin) 
72 

O’Delvyne  (mispelling  of  O’Devlin) 
59,  72 

O’Develin,  The  surname  11 
O’Develin  (Chief  of  the  People  of 
Develin)  12,  15,  40,  44,  46,  49, 
81  83  97  98 

O’Develin,  Bishop  of  Kells  (13th 
Cent.)  81,  98 

O’Develin,  Brian  (17th  Cent.)  62, 
63,  105 

O’Develin,  Chief  of  Corca-Firtri 
(d.  1031)  97 

O’Develin,  Cormac  (17th  Cent.) 
116 

O’Develin,  Dal-redochair  (14th 
Cent.)  98 

O’Develin,  Domnall  (d.  1540)  51 
O’Develin,  Domnall  (d.  1584)  55 
O’Develin,  Faghartach  (d.  1248)  98 
O’Develin,  Faghartach  (d.  1309)  98 
O’Develin,  Felim  (16th  Cent.)  53 
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98 

O’Develin,  Gofraidh  (O’Dubhlin 
d.  1260)  12,  40,  44 
O’Develin,  John  (The  Chief,  d. 
1535)  49 

O’Develin,  Keleher  (d.  1231)  98 
O’Develin,  Macbeth  (d.  1193)  98 
O’Develin,  Patrick  (17th  Cent.)  73 
O’Develin,  Tiernan  (d.  1495)  45,  46 
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O’Devlin,  Francis  (d.  1735)  74,  87 
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O’Donnell,  Count  (in  Austria)  84 
O’Donnell,  Duke  of  Tetuan  (in 
Spain)  84 

O’Donnell,  Red  Hugh  (17th  Cent.) 
23  57  84 
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Poem)  97 

O’Flaherty  ( Ogygia )  95 
O’Gnive  (Bard  of  the  O’Neills)  55,  65 
O’Grady  of  Killballyowen,  The 
50 

O’Hagans,  The  (Hereditary  Bre- 
hons  of  the  O’Neills)  44,  53,  54, 

55,  57,  59,  60,  61,  87,  93,  112 
O’Hagan,  Baron  55 
O’Hanlons,  The  (Hereditary  Stand¬ 
ard-bearers  of  the  O’Neills)  35,  55 

O’Hart,  John  ( The  Last  Princes  of 
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O’Higgins,  Teigue  52 
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O’Kellys,  The  104 
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O’Neill,  Art  (16th  Cent.)  46,  47,  83 
O’Neill,  Art  (18th  Cent.)  112 
O’Neill  of  Shane’s  Castle,  Baron  48, 

56,  111 

O’Neill,  Brian  (d.  1260)  12,  39,  45 
O’Neill,  Brian  (son  of  Matthew, 
Baron  of  Dungannon)  56 
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45,  46,  83 
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Tyrone  (d.  1559)  42,  46,  48,  49, 
56,  83 

O’Neill,  Donnell  (d.  1509)  83 
O’Neill,  Felim  the  “Develinite” 
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Tyrone)  48,  83 

O’Neill,  Ferdocha  (16th  Cent.)  44 
O’Neill,  George,  Count  of  Tyrone 
111 

O’Neill,  Henry  (15th  Cent.)  45,  83 
O’Neill,  Henry  (17th  Cent.)  Ill 
O’Neill,  Hugh,  King  of  Aileach 
(13th  Cent.)  39 

O’Neill,  Hugh  the  “Fat,”  King  of 
Ulster  (d.  1364)  45 
O’Neill,  Hugh  (16th  Cent.)  48 
O’Neill,  Hugh,  Earl  of  Tyrone 
(d.  1616)  13,  23,  54,  56,  57,  58, 
59,  60,  61,  85,  111 
O’Neill,  James,  Count  of  Tyrone 
111 

O’Neill,  John,  Count  of  Tyrone  111 
O’Neill,  Matthew,  Baron  of  Dun¬ 
gannon  (16th  Cent.)  56 
O’Neill,  Muirchertach  Devlinagh 
(the  Develinite)  48,  70,  83,  111 
O’Neill,  Niall  the  “Great”  (14th 
Cent.)  45 

O’Neill,  Owen  Roe  (17th  Cent.) 
23,  116 

O’Neill,  Sir  Phelim  23,  42,  54,  73 
O’Neill,  Richard  (18th  Cent.)  54, 
112 

O’Neill,  Shane  the  “Proud”  (d. 

1567)  23,  56,  86,  87 
O’Neill,  Shane,  Count  of  Tyrone 
(17th  Cent.)  Ill 

O’Neill,  Turloch  Lynnach  (16th 
Cent.)  56 
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O’Neills  of  France  (Counts  of 
Tyrone)  48,  111,  112 
O’Neills  of  Portugal  (Counts  of 
Tyrone)  48,  83,  111 
O’Quiglys,  The  60 
O’Quinns,  The  (Hereditary  Phy¬ 
sicians  of  the  O’Neills)  55,  59, 
60,  61,  93,  109 

Owen  (Eoghain),  son  of  Niall  of 
the  Nine  Hostages  and  Founder 
of  the  Clan  Owen  (d.  465)  15,  17, 
22,  25,  26,  27,  28,  31,  34,  59,  65, 
76  79  93 

Oxford,  University  of  100 
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Patrick,  Saint  (5th  Cent.)  27,36,38 
Pedigree  of  Develin,  eponymous 
ancestor  of  the  Devlins  30,  79 
Penal  Laws,  The  13,  73 
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hilen)  12,  15,  22,  25,  28,  31,  40, 
41,  42,  50,  51,  52,  62,  64,  65,  76, 
81,  92,  93,  94,  107,  108 
Percentages  of  Devlins  in  Ireland 
and  in  the  United  States  64,  67, 
68,  69 

Perrott,  Sir  John  (16th  Cent.)  55 
Petrifying  qualities  of  Lough  Neagh 
43 

Philadelphia,  Devlins  in  71,  117 
Philip  II  of  Spain  86 
Philip  III  of  Spain  57 
Physicians  of  the  O’Neills  (see 
O’Quinns  and  O’ Mellons) 

Piets,  The  20 
Poe,  Sir  Hutcheson  85 
Polk,  James  K.  (President  of  the 
United  States)  69 
Pope,  The  (Receives  O’Neill  and 
O’Donnell)  58 
Portadown  73 
Portora  53 

Potato  Famine  in  Ireland,  The 
(1845-1848)  69 
Prague  74 

Primogeniture,  Law  of  23,  49 
Pronunciation  (see  Spelling) 
Protestants  in  Ulster  74 
Protestant  Devlins  87,  117 
Pynnar’s  Survey  of  Ulster  109,  110 
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Rafferty,  Terence  9,  10,  12,  72,  90, 
91,  95,  100,  109 


Rapparees,  The  63,  73,  87 
Rathbreasil,  Synod  of  80 
Rathmore  (Capital  of  Clannaboy 
O’Neills)  35 
Rebellion  of  1798  117 
Rebellion  of  1803  117 
Red  Branch  Cycle  40 
Red  Branch  Warriors  24 
Red  Spears,  Battle  of  (1241)  39 
Religion  of  the  Devlins  74,  87 
Rents  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  60, 
61 

Revelin-outra  and  eightra  110 
Rl,  title  of  51 

Rigdomna,  definition  of  22,  23, 
28  32 

Rights,  Book  of  27,  80,  104 
Roll  of  Battle  Abbey  21 
Romans  in  Britain  25,  34 
Rome,  O’Neill  and  O’Donnell  in 
58 

Rooney,  John  ( The  Genealogical 
History  of  Irish  Families)  84,  87, 
91,  94,  105 
Roscommon  26  96 
Ruvigny,  Marquis  de  ( The  Titled 
Nobility  of  Europe )  83,  111 
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Salamanca  (College  of  Irish  Nobles) 
85,  86 

Salmon  in  O’Neill  Arms  43 
Samain  29 

San  Pietro  in  Montorio,  Rome 
(Tombs  of  O’Neill  and  O’Don¬ 
nell)  58 

Saxon  Octarchy,  The  34 
Scone,  Stone  of  54 
Scott,  Sir  Walter  102 
Scottish  Chiefs  102 
Sechnasach  (Shaughnessy,  grand¬ 
father  of  Develin)  30,  79 
Sept,  use  and  meaning  of  term  16, 
17,  31,  76 

Sessiagh  (in  Munterevlin)  9,  114 
Shaftesbury,  Lord  (Fishing  in 
Lough  Neagh)  82 
Shane’s  Castle  48,  56,  85 
Shaughnessy  (see  Sechnasach) 
Silken  Thomas,  Earl  of  Kildare  49 
Siol  Cuinn  (see  Conn,  Progeny  of) 
Sliav  Gallion  40,  43 
Sligo  O’Develins  93,  95,  96,  97,  98 
Slipper  in  inauguration  of  Irish 
chiefs  53,  54,  55 
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Sons  of  Erca  (Cenel  Mic  Erca)  15, 
28,  30,  31,  33,  41,  65,  79,  80,  93, 
94 

Spanish  origin  of  Milesians  16 
Spelling  and  pronunciation  of  Dev¬ 
lin  etc.  in  English  and  Irish  11, 
15,  33,  59,  61,  67,  70,  71,  72,  73, 
76,  83,  84,  89,  90,  91,  92 
Sperrins,  The  43,  60 
Standard-bearers  of  the  O’Neills 
(see  O’Hanlons) 

Stephens,  James  (In  the  Land  of 
Youth)  47 

Stewart,  Andrew  (ancestor  of  the 
Earls  Castle  Stewart)  108,  110 
Stewartstown  107,  108,  110,  114 
Stones,  Inauguration  53,  54,  55 
Strabane  60 
Stuart  Hall  108 
Subsidies  paid  to  chiefs  50,  65 
Sullivans,  The  67 

Surnames,  Adoption  of  in  Ireland 
30,  31,  40,  49 
Swanlinbar  53 

Sword-bearers  of  the  O’Neills  (the 
O’Develins)  15,  41,  55,  93 
Sword-land  17,  24,  25,  110 
Swordsmen  62,  63 
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Taboos  in  pagan  Ireland  22,  24,  49 

Tapfan  90 

T4in,  Epic  of  the  20,  51,  104 
Tamlaght,  Parish  of  43,  64 
Tandy,  Napper  117 
Tara  22,  25,  29,  54 
Taylor  and  Skinner  ( Maps  of  the 
Roads  of  Ireland)  110 
Tetuan,  Dukes  of  (O’Donnells  in 
Spain)  84 
Texas  26 
Theodoric  34 

Thomond,  Kings  of  (O’Briens)  39, 
103 

Thompson,  Hattie  10,  88 
Thom’s  Ireland  Directory  88,  101 
Tighernach  17 

Times,  The  (of  London)  69,  75,  85 
Tir  Conaill  (Irish  for  Tyrconnell) 
Tir  Eoghain  (Irish  for  Tyrone) 
Titles,  Milesian  40,  49,  50,  51,  102 
Toome  57,  68 
Tories  (see  Rapparees) 

Tower  of  London  49,  101 
Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick  36,  78 


Tuatha  51 

Tuathal  Teachtmar  (Grandfather 
of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles) 
104 

Tulach  Og,  Kingdom  of  35,  36, 
42,  44,  80,  81,  93 

Tullaghoge  35,  36,  44,  53,  54,  56, 
60,  80,  94,  108,  109,  112 
Tyrconnell,  Earl  of  (see  Rory 
O’Donnell) 
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Tyrone,  Counts  of  111 
Tyrone,  Earls  of  (see  O’Neills; 
Conn,  Hugh  etc.) 
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Ua  Clerigh,  Arthur  (The  History  of 
Ireland  to  the  Coming  of  Henry 
II)  76,  80,  120 

Ua  Dobhilen  (Irish  for  O’Develin) 
83 

Ua  Doibhilen  (Irish  for  O’Develin) 
85 

Ua  Flaithecain,  Murchadh  (Here- 
nagh  of  Ard-bo)  42 
Ua  Lochlainn,  Niall  81 
Ui  Neill  (see  Niall,  Descendants  of) 
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Ulster  11,  15,  17,  19,  22,  23,  24,  25, 
27,  33,  34,  37,  39,  43,  56,  57,  58, 
68,  72,  94,  96,  97 

Ulster,  Earls  of  (see  De  Burgh  and 
De  Courcey) 

Ulster,  Kings  of  15,  45 
Ulster  King  of  Arms  106 
Ulster  Plantation,  The  10,  58,  59, 
60,  61,  62,  63,  64,  65,  99,  105,  107, 
108,  109,  110 

Undertakers  of  the  Ulster  Planta¬ 
tion  62 

United  States,  Devlins  in  69,  70, 
71,  74,  117,  118,  119 
University  College  Library,  Dub¬ 
lin  10 

Ussher,  Henry  (Archbishop  of 
Armagh)  62 
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Walshes,  The  67 

Ware,  Sir  James  (The  Writers  of 
Ireland)  74 

Wars  of  the  Clan  Owen  29,  32,  et 
seq. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Devlins  in  72 
Weekley,  Ernest  ( Surnames )  99, 
100 

Westmeath,  Earls  of  (Nugents)  72 


Westminster  Abbey  (The  Stone 
of  Scone)  55 

White  Wand,  The  (at  Irish  in¬ 
augurations)  53,  54,  112 
Wild  Geese,  The  63,  113 
Woulfe,  Patrick  ( Irish  Names  and 
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